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P AHE whole aspect of the Polish war against 
Russia has been transformed by the recapture 
of Kieff by the Russian army. In the long 

run the Poles will of course be outnumbered, but up 

to the present they seem to have been less outnumbered 

than out-generalled. General Brussilov’s plan was a 

simple illustration of the eternal principle of Russian 

military strategy. The front from Lithuania to Bes- 
sarabia is too long for either side to hold it everywhere 
in force, but the Russians care far less than the Poles 

—or than any invader must care—about leaving weak 

stretches in their line. They can therefore concentrate 

more easily for an attack. After the first great rush 
of the Poles up to and beyond Kieff the Russians 
left that area almost alone and attacked heavily far to 
the North at a point where, if the attack were successful, 
the main line of communications of the Southern 

Polish army would be almost immediately threatened. 

The Poles were thus driven to bring up superior numbers 

to avert catastrophe. Their counter-attack was com- 

paratively successful; they re-established the status 
quo; but meanwhile the Russians had attacked still 
more heavily in the southern area and Kieff had to be 
abandoned. Doubtless Brussiloy had two strings to 
his bow; if his northern attack had succeeded more 
completely he would have followed it up; but the fact 
that Budenny’s cavalry corps was concentrated south 
of Kieff suggests that it was always intended to deliver 
the main attack in that area. The Poles have retreated 
some 60 or 70 miles to the west of Kieff. It is a retreat 
which marks the definite failure of their campaign. 
The break-up may come sooner than was expected. 
. * * 
_ We are informed that a very vital change was effected 
in the organisation of the Red Army only a few weeks 











ago. For the last year or so operations” have been 
directed by a General Staff sitting in Moscow and com- 
posed almost entirely of staff officers of the old régime. 
But hitherto the instructions of the General Staff have 
reached the armies through the medium of the com- 
munist Commissars attached to the various units in 
the field. When, in the critical days following the first 
Polish advance, General Brussilov was invited to assume 
the supreme command he is said to have insisted, as a 
condition of his acceptance,on his orders being trans- 
mitted direct to the commanders in the field through 
purely military channels, so that every officer and 
private might know who was directing operations. 
The condition was, not very readily, accepted. The 
results of the change may be apparent in the course 
of the campaign, but they are likely to be still more 
apparent after the end of the campaign if it ends in 
victory for Russia. We hear also on very high authority 
that General Denikin has sent a communication to 
General Brussilov offering to serve under him in the 
Red Army against the Poles. 
* * * 

As a result of the German elections it would appear 
that a new government is to be formed which excludes 
not only the strongest party in the Reichstag, the 
Majority Socialists, but also the second strongest, 
the Independent Socialists. A more unsatisfactory 
and instable situation could hardly be imagined. It 
has arisen mainly owing to the absolute refusal of the 
Independent Socialists to join any Government which 
does not adopt the whole of their programme, which 
includes, in effect, the principle of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. ‘They may be regarded for the present 
at any rate as an essentially anti-parliamentary party 
which has no intention of accepting governmental 
responsibility under a parliamentary system. Our 
correspondent, Herr Bernstein, who has played a part 
in these discussions, informs us that the Majority 
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Socialists have refused unanimously to work with the 
bourgeois parties of the Right, not because of the atti- 
tude of the latter on economic issues, but because of 
their “jingo nationalism.” They will, however, ob- 
serve friendly neutrality towards any Government 
which seriously tackles the problems of national recon- 
struction, on the basis of the Republic. Such a Govern- 
ment, however, with no parliamentary majority behind 
it, can at best be but a makeshift. Herr Bernstein's 
view is that it may be necessary to hold fresh elections 
in the autumn, in which event the voters, having learned 
from this election the difference between a Reichstag 
under the old Empire and a Reichstag which has to 
provide a strong and responsible Government, may be 
expected to give much more support to the “ possi- 
bilist ’”’ parties. 
* * * 

Two incidents this week have cast a lurid light on 
the pitiable position in which the League of Nations 
stands. One was the appeal of Persia against the 
Bolshevik aggression, the other the discussion in the 
House of Commons on the island of Nauru. On the 
Persian question the League was obviously in a hopeless 
entanglement. Persia was within her rights in claiming 
protection. On the other hand, the League is not 
only estopped, owing to the folly of its chief members, 
from exerting any moral pressure on the Russians, 
but is clearly not in a position to exert any other sort 
of pressure. The League disposes of no force of its 
own, and our Allies are not likely to consent to a free 
hand being given us to fight for the Persians, even if 
the British people were willing, which they certainly 
are not. Nor, as Le Temps cynically observes, are we 
likely to favour a complete blockade under Article XVI. 
of the Covenant, which would mean that Krassin would 
have to leave London and no more would be heard 
of platinum or the contents of “‘ the bulging corn-bins ” 
coming to England. However, it now appears pro- 
bable that Moscow will “‘ call off” the invasion and the 
League will breathe again. But the world, we fear, 
will not forget the sorry figure it has cut in this episode, 
or the pompous futility of Lord Curzon’s speech, in 
which he said that Persia had acted very properly ; had, 
indeed, anticipated the very action which the Council 
of the League would have recommended, that the 
League would always be ready to extend its sympathetic 
consideration to Persia, but that in the circumstances 
they had, of course, better wait and see what the Soviet 
authorities would do. Lord Curzon, whatever his 
faults, is not, like some of his colleagues, a fool, and, 
if he has to talk in this way, he must be in desperate 


straits indeed ! 
* x * 


But if the Persian difficulty reveals our misguided 
statesmen caught in their own toils, it is at least possible 
to hope that they are sorry for their situation and 
would have wished, if they could, to use the machinery 
of the League honestly and effectively. The Nauru 
affair, however, shows that in reality they are unre- 
generate. It is a piece of wanton immorality. This 
islet near the Equator contains ‘1,700 Christianised 
natives ” and a vast store of immensely valuable guano. 
It used to belong to Germany. Since the war, it ap- 


pears, the Supreme Council has given the British 
Empire a mandate for it, and a syndicate, consisting 
of Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand, has 
bought out the private guano company and will “ work 


the minerals on a non-profit making basis” for their 
own material benefit. Now there is no reason why 
the British and Australian and New Zealand peoples 
should not exploit their own phosphates; it is better 
so than that private capitalists uld exploit them. 
But to carry out a business deal of this sort under 
cover of a “‘mandate”’ from the League of Nations is a 
sheer prostitution of the Covenant. There is not 
here even the pretence made in the case of the Meso- 
potamian oil that we are simply trustees for the natives, 
developing their resources primarily for their advantage 
and only incidentally for our own. And further, the 
whole conception of mandates precludes any monopoly 
being given to the mandatory power. If the British 
Government, supported by a two-thirds majority in 
the House of Commons, can declare for such a view 
of the League of Nations, we had better bury the 
League with the least possible delay, and admit that 
we are, what angry critics are saying of us all over 
the world, nothing but a nation of greedy imperialists. 
But we hope that the League, as Mr. Bonar Law sug- 
gested it could do, will refuse to confirm this evil- 


smelling mandate. 
* * * 


The question of renewing our alliance with Japan, 
while it arouses little interest here, continues to draw 
protests and appeals from the Anglo-Chinese press and 
business community. All of these are inspired by a 
tenderness for China (which we share) and a dislike of 
Japanese aggressiveness (which we also share). Not 
all of them, however, recognise that the outlook of 
Great Britain in the Far East must be a wide one— 
wider than that of some of the Anglo-Chinese traders 
and missionaries. This does not mean that we should 
sacrifice one jot or tittle of China’s rights or freedom, 
and the day may possibly come when we ought to 
say ‘“‘ fiat justitia, ruat coelum.”” But we have first 
to try whether justice cannot be done to China, and 
peace kept for the world, without bringing down the 
heavens. In our old alliance we let Japan work her will 
too freely ; the new alliance ought to be based on con- 
ditions. These conditions should include a definite 
understanding as to Japan’s intentions, the withdrawal 
of the Japanese from Shantung and elsewhere, and, 
if possible, the bringing in of China herself as a party 
to the Treaty. On such terms as those, we believe 
that the great majority of the Anglo-Chinese objectors 
will waive their objections. If Japan is as anxious, 
as she is said to be, to renew the Alliance, she will 
accept them; and their acceptance will mean a 
strengthening of the hands of the Japanese anti-mili- 
tarists, and by far the best chance for the regeneration 
of China. 

* * * 

The Annual Conference of the Labour Party meets 
at Scarborough during the coming week. It is not 
likely to be a sensational Conference. Indeed, in 
some respects the most important business before it 
is the proposed raising of the contributions from affiliated 
societies, which is indispensable if the work of the 
Party is to be maintained even at its present level 
of efficiency—to say nothing of the big improvements 
required to bring its machinery up to the standard 
of its political aspirations. Apart from this domestic 
question, the main interest will centre round _inter- 
national questions, and especially round the debates 
arising out of the interim report sent forward from 
the Labour delegation in Russia. Lenin’s letter to 
the British workers is not likely, to say the least, to 
make British Labour more friendly to the general 
attitude of the Russian Bolsheviks, but there is no 
doubt that the Conference will, with virtual if not 
complete unanimity, support the recommendation 
contained in the interim report of the delegation, 
which confines itself to pointing out what is the truth 
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about the present internal condition of Russia and to 
advocating the immediate conclusion of peace, with 
recognition of the Soviet Government and the lifting 
of the blockade. A more intimate consideration of 
Bolshevism will probably be reserved for the Trade 
Union Congress, which will have before it, when it 
meets in September, the full and final report of the 
delegation. Other matters of importance which will 
come before the Conference include the report of the 
Labour delegation to Hungary, and, of course, the 
Irish question. It is stated, on what seems to be good 
authority, that this may be postponed at Scarborough 
and made the subject of a special Labour Conference 
to be convened jointly by the Labour Party and the 
Trades Union Congress at an early date. 
* * * 


It is announced that the ‘Co-ordination Committee” 
appointed by the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress has now completed the first 
part of its work, and that its report dealing with the 
reorganisation of the machinery of Congress is ready 
for presentation, and will be fully dealt with when 
the annual Trades Union Congress meets in September. 
The proposals made are understood to be drastic. 
The Parliamentary Committee is to disappear, and 
to be replaced by a Trades Union General Council, 
which is to be so devised as to represent, and maintain 
constant contact with, the big industrial Unions and 
Federations in which the real power and direction of 
policy resides. This General Council is to have very 
much larger powers and functions than the Parliamentary 
Committee, and, in consequence, a big expansion of its 
office organisation and headquarters staff will be 
necessary. The scheme as a whole, if the Congress 
accepts it, is likely to carry with it a big increase in the 
combined strength of Trade Unionism, and to make 
far easier the mobilisation of Trade Union opinion 
on any vital question and the carrying out of concerted 
action by the whole Movement. Moreover, the scheme 
so far submitted includes only half of the full proposals ; 
for the Co-ordination Committee, reinforced by repre- 
sentatives of the Labour Party and the Co-operative 
Movement, will now proceed to discuss the methods 
to be taken in order to ensure joint action by the 
industrial, political, and trading wings of the Labour 
Movement. Their report on this point is likely to be 
no less far-reaching than that which they have just 
submitted. It will include, we understand, proposals 
for joint action on international as well as on national 


questions, 
* * * 


The Annual Conference of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild has been meeting in Derby during the present 
week. The Women’s Guild has the well-deserved 
reputation of having consistently, during the past 
decade, been the pioneering body in the making of 
Co-operative opinion in this country. While the Co- 
operative Movement as a whole, including both the 
Wholesale Societies and the various retail stores, has 
been, until recently, immersed almost wholly in its 
purely trading concerns, and while this narrowing of 
outlook has affected also the Co-operative Union, the 
Women’s Guild, free from direct responsibility for 
carrying on the trading side of the Movement, has been 
a very powerful agent in widening the horizon of Co- 
operative members and in bringing them into closer touch 
with other sections of the working-class movement. This 
pioneeiing attitude has sometimes brought the Guild 
into trouble with official Co-operation, and it is now 
again menaced with a partial loss of independence ; 
for the recent special Co-operative Congress, called to 
consider the re-organisation of the Movement, endorsed 
a proposal that “auxiliary bodies,” of which the 
Women’s Guild ranks as one, should be brought under 
the control of the Central Board of the Co-operative 


Union. This, if it were done, would, in our opinion, 
be a calamity; for the W.C.G. is the one organisation 
which has, to any considerable extent, succeeded in 
making articulate the opinion and point of view of the 
working-class housewife. With its membership of 
something like 50,000 scattered over the whole count ry 
it is by far the most representative organisation of 
working-class women. Its perfect independence in 
expressing its point of view with regard both to Co- 
operative and to general questions is therefore of great 
social importance ; and it is to be hoped that the Co- 
operative Union will agree to leave matters where they 
have been, and to extend full recognition to the Guild 
without interfering with its freedom of action. 


x * * 


At the end of last week the provincial daily news- 
papers found themselves confronted with an awkward 
situation, for the Typographical Association, which 
represents the compositors in the provinces, had 
advised its members to reject the employers’ offer 
of an advance of 10s. a week, and, according to the rules 
of the Union, the working of overtime is not allowed 
when a dispute is in prospect. There were, therefore, 
no Saturday evening papers, and the dailies were 
incommoded in respect of late news. The Typographical 
Association was the only one of the numerous Unions 
in the printing industry which was involved in the 
dispute, the other Unions, acting through the Printing 
and Kindred Trades Federation, having advised accep- 
tance. It now seems probable that the matter will 
be settled without a strike, as further negotiations 
have been arranged through the Printing Industrial 
Council. The whole incident, however, serves to show 
how defective the organisation of the Trade Union 
movement still is in many respects and how inadequately 
it provides for co-ordinated action by the various Unions 
which have a common concern in the conditions even 
of a single industry. It is, obviously, a most unsatis- 
factory position when a number of Trade Unions 
connected with a single industrial federation take up 
different attitudes on a particular question and a 
complete stoppage is threatened by the attitude of a 
section. It is time the Trade Unions set their house in 
order in this respect at least. 


* 1 


An Irish correspondent writes ;—Such hopes as may 
have been entertained in British quarters of bringing 
the Government into touch with “ moderate” Sinn 
Fein opinion are likely to be discouraged by Mr. 
Churchill’s pronouncement in a newspaper of last 
Sunday. Mr. Lloyd George, in the course of a debate 
with the railway leaders a week earlier, had seemed to 
recognise that if the “moderates” in Ireland were 
to eat some of their words (that is, by relinquishing 
Republicanism), he might have to eat some of his words, 
too. If Mr. Lloyd George on that occasion represented 
the feelings of his Liberal colleagues, Mr. Churchill's 
Sunday utterance was a singularly stupid one. It 
is true that Mr. Churchill also hinted at a bargain; 
new conditions, however, were attached. Not only 
was an Irish Republic out of the question, but also the 
means to a Republic (among which are, of course, 
Dominion Home Rule). Mr. Churchill added that 
as Ireland no longer counted in the world, under no 
circumstances could she be a menace to the British 
Empire. In that case, Mr. Churchill’s determination 
to prevent Ireland at all costs from having what she 
wants looks like pure prejudice. While boasting of 
the might of his own country and sneering at Irish 
insignificance, he had space to devote to moral issues ; 
only one thing in Ireland “ bothered ” Englishmen—the 
murders of police. He did not pretend, however, 
that military repression was directed solely to the 
protection of life and property. Significant of a spirit 
Bb 
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other than protective is the fact that when billets 
were being sought for military reinforcements in Clare 
and Waterford, the choice of the Gaclie Colleges 
immediately suggested itself to the authorities. 

* * * 


PouiticaAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Since my statement 

A a fortnight ago that Mr. Lloyd George was continuing 

his efforts to get into touch with Sinn Fein opinion in 
Ireland, corroborations and disclaimers have appeared elsewhere 
in about equal proportions, all tending, corroborations and dis- 
claimers alike, to confirm my own information. Perhaps the 
most striking evidence is that of Mr. Churchill, who, under the 
characteristically bombastic form of an “* ultimatum to Ireland,” 
has made a public appeal to the leaders of the popular movement 
to formulate the conditions on which they would be prepared 
to come to terms. Clearly this can only mean that the secret 
negotiations have failed, and, moreover, that they have broken 
down, as I ventured to predict they must, on precisely the point 
on which Mr. Churchill lays most stress—the inviolability of 
the Government's partition compact with Sir Edward Carson. 

* * * 

It has not escaped notice that Mr. Churchill’s tone towards 
Ireland remains pretty much what it was before the war, the only 
difference being that, whereas in 1914 his ultimatum as First Lord 
of the Admiralty was addressed to Ulster, it is now, as issued from 
the War Office, launched at the other parts of the country. 
Doubtless the explanation, supposing any to be needed, is to be 
found, not in the change over from one side of Whitehall to the 
other, but in the convert’s frank allusion to the electioneering 
deals and Parliamentary manceuvres by which his former 
principles are now acknowledged to have been determined. 
What, one wonders, can Ministers expect to gain by such graceless 
avowals ? A reputation for present honesty ? If so, they can 
know little of the free and impartial causticities of informal 


Coalitionist comment. 
*: * 


I am afraid the fusionists in both sections of the Coalition must 
reconcile themselves to the fact—again made manifest at the 
recent conference of Unionist delegates—that they are a negligible 
minority. Not fusion, but absorption—that, as Mr. Churchill 
might say, is the ultimatum presented to Lloyd-Georgism by the 
powerful, wealthy, and well-organised forces of Conservatism, 
and despite every effort made by the Prime Minister to equip 
himself and his personal following with a rival organisation, the 
entourage must know in their hearts that it is to a choice between 
absorption and disruption that they must come in the end. For 
the moment there is a pause in the domestic duel, but a great 
crisis is certain. I expect it to arise not on any question of 
legislation or administration—for on matters of that kind 
reaction almost automatically wins—but on an issue much more 
vital to the future of the Prime Minister, that of a redistribution 
of the seats so amazingly cornered at the last election by Sir 


George Younger. 
* * * 


Already, I believe, this astute and deceptively silent 
manipulator of all sorts of wires shares with Sir Edward Carson 
the real leadership of Toryism in the present House of Commons. 
He is constantly and erroneously described as the Chief Con- 
servative Whip—a position in which he would have infinitely 
less power (none at all over Ministers) than he commands in his 
actual capacity as chief of the Conservative organisation. When 
the time comes for suggesting to this unpretending, apparently 
genial, yet extremely hard hand at a bargain that he must 
surrender a substantial proportion of his territory at the next 
election to Coalition Liberal candidates, his reply may be expected 
to reverberate. I understand that the first approaches are to be 
made on Scottish soil. 

* * 

Rightly or wrongly (one would like to think the former), the 
reported decision of the Speaker to postpone his retirement for 
another year is said to have been accelerated by the discovery that 
a well-known ex-Minister had been conducting early morning 
rehearsals in the duties of the post—himself in the chair and the 
ghosts of departed eminence as his sole audience. A more 
prosaic explanation is that Mr. Lowther is holding on, or rather, 
has been persuaded to do so, in the hope that Ministerial differences 
as to the succession may be composed without a trial of voti 
strength. Personally I am not impressed by the theory, which 
seems to be based on the hypothesis, to put it bluntly, that if in 
the interval a judgeship should happen to fall into Sir Ernest 
Pollock’s lap, Mr. Whitley would be left without a rival. But 
the opposition to Mr. Whitley is in no sense due to a greater 
affection for the Solicitor-General; it springs entirely from Mr. 
Whitley’s political record. If one Conservative rival should 


disappear, another will take his place. 


LENIN AND CHURCHILL 


E wonder whether Lenin hates Mr. Churchill 
as much as Mr. Churchill hates Lenin? It is 
quite possible. There is very little to choose 

in point of single-minded virulence between Lenin’s 
recent letter to the workmen of Great Britain and 
Mr. Churchill’s reply thereto through the columns of 
the Evening News. It is curious, indeed, to observe 
how much these two statesmen of twentieth-century 
Europe have in common. They both possess a certain 
Napoleonic outlook upon the petty affairs of Europe. 
They both are adventurous and believe in force, and 
they both have the power of producing a very marked 
impression upon those with whom they come in contact 
for the first time. In their different ways they are 
visionaries and romantics, to whom what most men 
think is grey appears as either plain black or plain 
white. Lenin, as Mr. Lansbury tells us, is an atheist who 
strongly resents being taken for a mere agnostic. 
Mr. Churchill’s religion is an equally uncompromising 
diabology with the Bolshevik as devil—a devil so 
black that even the baby-killing Hun appears white- 
robed beside him. Both care more for power than 
for money; both are professed democrats who at 
bottom have not the least respect for democracy ; and 
both, without a trace of personal brutality, act always 
on the assumption that human life is of very small 
account beside the realisation of their own aims and 
ideas. Neither, if he had been on the spot, would 
have countenanced for an instant the cruelties 
perpetrated by Denikin’s troops on the one side or by 
Red Guards on the other; but neither, we may safely 
assume, permitted himself to be worried for an instant 
by the thought that such things had occurred. Both, 
again, are intellectual fishwives, who believe in the real 
efficacy of reiterated abuse and are themselves past- 
masters of resourceful vituperation; and both, in 
certain directions, are as invincibly ignorant as they 
are always clever and industrious. As the British 
Labour delegation seem to have discovered, it is as 
great a waste of time to attempt to talk to Lenin about 
England as it is to attempt to talk to Mr. Churchill 
about Russia. Both believe that the most drastic 
remedies offer not merely the best but the only solution. 
“If you want liberty,” says Lenin, “ you must use 
violence and crush the bourgeois.” Mr. Churchill 
heartily endorses the first half of the exhortation 
but ends it with “crush the Bolsheviks.” Neither 
realises that he is demanding the moon, or can conceive 
that any other policy is even worth talking about. 
We will not pursue this Plutarchian parallel, since 
we might easily fill columns with such resemblances— 
before we come to the differences. Undoubtedly, the 
most poignant difference is that Fate has been kinder 
to one than to the other. Lenin has had a unique chance 
of showing what a second-rate intellect combined with 
supreme self-confidence and indomitable courage and 
persistence can achieve, and whether he dies by 
violence to-morrow or quietly in his bed thirty or forty 
years hence his name will be remembered for thousands 
of years. He has, besides, no need to supplement his 
income by writing articles for the evening newspapers. 

Lenin’s letter to the British proletariat seems 
to have produced a most salutary revulsion of feeling 
in all sorts of quarters. It has often been remarked, 
and, indeed, is now commonly accepted, that the 
Soviet Government owes its position to its enemies. 
Mr. Churchill’s policy has certainly done far more 
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than a decade of Bolshevist propaganda could have 
effected to strengthen Bolshevism both inside and 
outside Russia. But we do not think that Mr. Churchill 
has ever struck for Bolshevism in Russia a blow so 
shrewd and weighty as Lenin by his epistle to the 
English has dealt to Bolshevism in England. If it 
would be wise for anti-Bolshevists to confiscate Mr. 
Churchill’s sword it would be certainly wiser still for 
pro-Bolshevists to confiscate Lenin’s pen. Regarded 
as an endeavour to influence working-class opinion 
in this country this letter of his is an almost incredibly 
inept piece of work. Its crude violence, its tone of 
contemptuous condescension, its doctrinaire  shib- 
boleths, its wholesale condemnation of British labour 
leaders as corrupt traitors to their class, the utter 
absence of any constructive spirit or of any touch of 
idealism, the ignorance and gross credulity displayed 
in its references to conditions in this country, in short, 
nearly every one of its features, might have been 
expressly designed by some subtle enemy to discredit 
its writer, in the sight not only of the ordinary British 
working-man but even of those enthusiastic “ left- 
wingers” of ours who have hitherto been proud to 
dub themselves “ Bolsheviks.” Sympathy with the 
Bolsheviks in their struggles against counter- 
revolutionaries and Poles has been very deep and very 
widespread throughout even the right wing of the 
British Labour movement. It has survived any number 
of “atrocity” stories; indeed, it has fed and thriven 
on them since they have been generally regarded as 
lies put about to discredit the already hard-pressed 
Russian proletariat. But here is an _ undeniably 
authentic piece of evidence—Lenin’s own words, borne 
direct to England from Moscow by a Socialist labour 
leader, and lo! they are the familiar words of the hack 
orator of every street corner. Can sympathy survive 
such a shock? We doubt it—unless Mr. Churchill 
will oblige with a new anti-Bolshevik war. More than 
twelve months ago we suggested in these columns 
that the best way of combating Bolshevism in Great 
Britain would be to invite a large number of pro- 
pagandists trained in Moscow to visit these shores. 
Lenin’s letter surely justifies our view. 

It would, however, we believe, be a considerable 
mistake to assume that Lenin is really so narrow and 
foolish a person as his letter makes him appear. It 
is simply that he knows no more about England than 
Mr. Churchill—or the gentleman who writes the leading 
articles on Russian affairs in the Times—knows about 
Russia. His blunders are the outcome not of stupidity 
so much as of an egotistical error of judgment. He 
has attempted to write down to an audience of which 
he knows nothing. He fancies that he can impress 
them by the same sort of consciously crude phrase- 
ology which he has found to be effective with the 
Russian working-man. He has not grasped the differ- 
ence between a Labour movement that is a decade 
old and a Labour movement that is a century old. 
One or two of his colleagues, perhaps Tchicherin, 
certainly Litvinoff, understand this very well, but 
Lenin does not listen to them. He appears honestly 
to believe that both England and France must be 
within sight, if not on the verge,’ of revolution, and 
he is encouraged in this belief by the brilliantly clever 
Radek and others of his colleagues who have never 
been further west than Berlin. It is the blind spot 
of an otherwise intelligent and able man. He does 
not understand that phrases about “ the revolutionary 
struggle of the proletariat’ and the treacherous in- 





fluence of a black coat, which in one country may 
move the working-class with all the inspiration of a 
new gospel, are to the wage-earners of another country 
merely the clichés of which their grandfathers grew 
tired. Proletarian England is the home of revolu- 
tionary theory ; it has nothing to learn in that direction 
from a Lenin. It might welcome hints—if he had any 
to offer—on constructive practice; but from him it 
will never accept merely destructive doctrines. They 
are “coals to Newcastle "’—to a Newcastle that has 
learnt to use electric stoves. 

On the whole, however, we believe that nothing better 
could have happened than the composition and pub- 
lication of this letter—not so much because of its effect 
upon pro-Bolshevists, or potential pro-Bolshevists, 
as because of its effect upon the more violent sort of 
anti-Bolshevists. In the latter quarter it has already 
done a great deal to transform a morbid and altogether 
unreasonable terror into a far more healthy—though 
possibly exaggerated—contempt. Even Mr. Churchill, 
judging by his Evening News article, is beginning almost 
to despise the Bolsheviks, and the Times since last 
week seems to have less fear of the deadly machinations 
of a man who could pen such an effusion. It is 
beginning to be realised that Europe may be safe, 
after all, even if Lenin be neither dead nor at St. Helena. 
The bane of Western statesmanship during the past 
twelve months has been the mixture of loathing and 
panic-stricken respect with which the Leninist régime 
has been so widely regarded. If the element of panic 
can be eliminated—for panic is always the mother 
of impotence and folly and worse panic—common-sense 
may return. Lenin may have done that much for 
us. At any rate, we hope so. 


SYMPATHY STRIKES 
\ a recent meeting of the Executive Committee 


of the National Union of Railwaymen, no fewer 
than seven applications were down for con- 
sideration from various ‘Trade Unions concerned in industrial 
disputes, asking the railwaymen to institute a boycott 
of the firms involved and to refuse to carry goods either 
to or from their works. Nor is this an isolated example : 
there is at the present time a marked recurrence of the 
“sympathetic” action which was a feature of trade disputes 
during the years immediately before the war, with the 
addition that the method of the Trade Union boycott is 
now being invoked, not only in the case of industrial strug- 
gles, but also on questions which are predominantly political. 
Thus, not only were the railwaymen and the carters 
requested’to refuse to carry goods to or from the firm of 
John Lewis; Irish railwaymen have struck because they 
refuse to carry munitions for the British Government 
to use against their own countrymen; British dockers 
have refused to load the Jolly George, consigned with 
munitions for Poland: the N.U.R. has first officially pro- 
claimed, and then hurriedly withdrawn, an embargo on all 
munitions for Poland; and the international Trade Union 
movement has decided to declare, and the British and 
other transport workers to carry out, an international 
boycott of Hungary as a reply to the “ White Terror.” 
Both these sets of questions clearly involve considerations 
of the greatest importance, not only for the Trade Union 
movement, but also for the whole public. We may indeed 
reasonably anticipate that, under normal conditions, the 
question of instituting on political grounds a boycott, either 
of a particular country or of a particular kind of traffic, 
would seldom, if ever, arise. But when are conditions in 
Europe likely to become what could reasonably be called 
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normal, and, indeed, when are conditions in the British 
Isles likely to be so? Certainly not, in the latter case, 
until we have settled the Irish question; and, in the former, 
certainly not until Europe as a whole has made its peace 
with Russia. The question of the political boycott, once 
raised, cannot therefore be put easily to sleep, and it is 
clear from the Government’s prompt action in both the 
Irish and the Polish cases, as well as from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
immediate production of his favourite speech about anarchy, 
that it is seriously regarded in official circles. 

But, if the question of the political boycott is important, 
that of the industrial boycott in aid of a trade dispute is, 
from the public point of view, hardly less so. For, if this 
policy were systematically adopted, it is doubtful whether 
the ordinary working of industry could continue at all. 
From the more special point of view of the railwaymen, 
an almost impossible situation would arise, for upon them, 
and upon other transport workers, would fall the brunt, 
not only of their own struggles, but of those of every section 
of the Trade Union movement. In the first instance, at 
least, any attempt on their part to put the policy of “sym- 
pathetic” action into force on a large scale would clearly 
be resisted by the whole power, not only of the railway 
companies, but of the Government, and, even if we 
suppose that, as the result of a tremendous struggle, they 
succeeded in establishing the principle of their right to 
refuse to handle certain kinds of merchandise, countless 
squabbles and difficulties would inevitably arise in the 
detailed working of any such policy. This would be so 
even if the railwaymen had behind them the industrial 
and financial support of the whole Trade Union movement, 
while, if they were acting without such support, it would 
be quite impossible for them either to establish the principle 
in the first instance or, if it were established, to stand the 
financial strain of operating it. The railwaymen have 
therefore clearly taken the only possible course in deciding 
that, whatever the whole Labour movement may be able 
to do, they certainly cannot embark upon a policy of ‘‘sym- 
pathetic” action on their own initiative and their own 
resources, 

The public will doubtless be far less concerned with this 
internal question of Trade Union practicabilities than with 
the general question whether the adoption of the “‘sympa- 
thetic ” policy can, or cannot, be justified. In order to 
arrive at a judgment on this point, it is necessary to con- 
sider how the problem presents itself to those of the workers 
who urge its acceptance. It is, in their minds, a perfectly 
natural and necessary extension of what the Trade Unions 
are doing already. It is no longer an uncommon thing, 
it is indeed to a great extent an accepted practice, that 
where a particular set of workers in a factory is involved 
in a dispute, workers in other grades in the same factory 
should be called out, if the cessation of their work is 
necessary in order to ensure success. This happens very 
usually when the various sections are organised in the same 
Trade Union, or in Unions which are closely federated, 
but it happens also quite often where this is not the case. 
Moreover, the application of this principle is by no means 
confined to a single factory; it is constantly applied as 
between different factories in the same industry, and often 
as between factories in closely related industries. And, 
where the strike is not actually extended in this manner, 
workers frequently refuse to handle a particular piece of 
work on the ground that it is ‘ black work,’’ and that the 
doing of it might adversely affect other workers who are 
engaged in a dispute. 

This is the existing practice, applied with more or less 
thoroughness according to the rise and fall of the tide of 
labour unrest. There is therefore nothing novel, either in 
fact or in the worker’s mind, about the “sympathetic” strike. 
What is to a great extent novel is the suggestion that this 
policy should be applied, not only within a single industry 
or group, but over all industries, and in particular that the 
transport workers, by virtue of their pivotal position, 





should adopt it systematically and on behalf of any and 
every type of workers. If the question of doing so is put 
directly to the average railwayman or carter in connection 
with a particular dispute, it is likely to seem to him per- 
fectly reasonable, and fully in consonance with his experience. 
For if John Lewis wishes to receive consignments of goods 
while his employees are on strike, is it not for the purpose 
of selling them by blackleg labour, and, if he wishes to 
send goods away, is it not because he has sold them by 
blackleg labour ?_ Unless he is given definite and reasonable 
instructions to the contrary, the average transport worker 
will readily respond to a request for “sympathetic” action 
in such a case. 

Moreover, in doing so he will be able to produce a strong 
theoretical justification for his action. If it is reasonable 
for an engineer to refuse to work on a “ black” casting 
while iron moulders are on strike, why is it unreasonable 
for a railwayman to refuse to transport goods whose un- 
hindered passage may mean the defeat of a body of shop 
assistants or warehousemen on strike ? There is clearly no 
reason in logic, but only the very strong practical reason 
that if such a procedure became usual, it would be extremely 
difficult for the present industrial system, under which 
strikes are a daily phenomenon, to continue at all. 

If this is true of the use of the “sympathetic” strike, or 
boycott, on an extended scale in purely industrial disputes, 
it is certain not less true, under present conditions, of its 
use in political affairs. Mr. Lloyd George is, from his 
point of view, perfectly justified in holding that, if the 
railwaymen had successfully established their right and their 
power to prevent the sending of munitions to Poland or 
Ireland, something roughly equivalent to a revolution in 
political practice would have taken place. For, although 
the Government, the representative of the power and 
authority of the State, has, times beyond number, given 
way before the pressure of one vested interest or another, 
especially in recent years, it has never yet been directly, 
definitely, and in the eyes of all defeated in open combat 
by a “sectional” organisation. For even in the Ulster case 
in 1914 the direct issue was never quite reached. A defeat 
of such a kind, whether or not it appeared at the time to 
be merely an isolated issue, would have momentous political 
consequences. The State, therefore, and the Government 
which “ sustains the person” of the State, cannot afford 
to suffer such a catastrophe if by any means it can avert it. 
That is why the railwaymen who refused to carry munitions 
for Poland were summarily dismissed, and that is why the 
National Union of Railwaymen, not prepared to face a 
general strike, rescinded its order and so secured the rein- 
statement of the men concerned. 

That, however, is not the end of the story. The railway- 
men have withdrawn from an impossible position, but 
they have done so not in order to let matters rest but in 
order to get the whole question taken up by the Trades 
Union Congress and dealt with by the Trade Union move- 
ment as a whole. It remains, therefore, a very practical 
problem which demands consideration from the stand- 
point of the public. From this standpoint it is evident 
that “the King’s Government must go on,” that is, that 
the business of society must continue to be transacted 
under the present system, until somebody is ready and 
able to put a different system in its place. This being 
admitted, the general and systematic adoption of the policy 
of “‘sympathetic’’ action can clearly be entertained only by 
those who aim definitely and deliberately at an early and 
catastrophic revolution, and, in this country at least, 
the vast majority of the workers, organised as well as 
unorganised, certainly entertain no such object. There can 
be no practical question at present of a general or a frequent 
use of “‘ sympathetic” action inthe extended form which we 
have been discussing, either in industrial or in political 

affairs. 

But this is not to say that such action is never admissible, 
or that it may not sometimes be inevitable. We are in- 
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clined to believe indeed that our view on this point is more 
widely shared than many of our contemporaries would 
admit, for we observe that, in some cases at least, those 
who have been!most vehement against recent manifestations 
of “‘ sympathetic,” or “ unsympathetic,” action were among the 
least ardent of the critics of Mr. Havelock Wilson and his 
seamen during the war, and, contrariwise, some of those 
who most disliked Mr. Havelock Wilson seem to be most 
pleased over the incident of the Jolly George. There are, 
indeed, comparatively few persons sufficiently logical, 
where a case that particularly fits in with their own desires 
arises, to apply to it their theoretical objection to “sym- 
pathetic” or “ political” strikes, however vehement their 
denunciation would be in the opposite case. Certainly no 
such feat, based on a theoretic devotion to the sanctity 
of Parliamentary institutions, can be expected of Labour 
in its present mood. Still less can it be expected of Irish 
Labour under the present conditions of government in 
Ireland, or even of British Labour in relation to the Irish 
problem. It is simply incredible that Irishmen should be 
expected to transport munitions for use against themselves. 

But, while Labour will certainly hold in final reserve, 
and even exercise on certain ultimate occasions, its power 
to take “sympathetic” action on industrial or political 
grounds, it will no less surely be extremely circumspect 
in its use of such an instrument. This applies particularly 
to its political, but also to a great extent to its industrial, 
use. Moreover, circumspection is likely to take the form 
of limiting the employment of such methods by the con- 
dition that they shall be used only in accordance with the 
definite decision of the Trade Union movement as a whole 
and with the assurance of its united power behind them. 
In one sense, this may seem only to make the matter more 
serious, for it means that “sympathetic” action will be, 
when it is used, a far more powerful weapon than it could 
be in the hands of any isolated Union; but the very mag- 
nitude of the weapon is likely, not only to restrict its use 
in practice, but to make those who decide to invoke it, 
except in the very last resort, more anxious for compromise 
than they would otherwise be. For the most part it will 
therefore remain, except in the quite improbable event 
of a really revolutionary feeling and design becoming 
widely diffused in this country, for the present at least, 
more a threat in the background than an actuality. This, 
however, is true only on the assumption that the Govern- 
ment exhibits a certain modicum of common sense in facing 
the problems which confront it. If the present drift of 
affairs continues in Ireland, or if the Government merely 
galvanises itself into a further fit of coercive activity, 
“ sympathetic” action, developing there first, will almost 
inevitably have its repercussions in this country, and a 
situation may easily develop in which Labour may be 
irresistibly tempted to employ this last weapon in a good 
cause—with consequences fraught with the gravest peril, 
whether the Government were loser or winner. 


THE REPUBLICANS’ CHOICE 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


" HEY see in Harding another William 
McKinley. He will dress the part, and 
look the part, and talk the part, and never 

by any chance do anything that will interfere 
with what the organization believes ought to be done.” 

This is a summary of the Republican bosses’ view of 

their victory in Chicago. It is given, not by an enemy, 

but by the one English correspondent in America who, 
when chronicling the event, reflected in his cables the 
kindly feeling of a friend and admirer of the fortunate 

Senator from Ohio. In the nomination of Senator 

Harding we have a more emphatic success than the 

Republican party machine has achieved at any time 

in the twenty-four years since it sent McKinley to 





the White House. Coming after the long Roosevelt- 
Wilson period, during which the machine has had a 
hard struggle for survival, it is important for the 


American ple; and as the chances are at present 
heavily in favour of a Republican triumph in November, 
we must assume that the choice of the party candidate 
is a matter of high concern to Europe and the world. 

Of the aspirants to the nomination only Mr. Hiram 
Johnson and Mr. Harding were in Chicago, and it was 
clear from the outset that the presence of the former, 
contrary to the belief of his clamorous adherents, 
was not going to be helpful to him. His words and ways 
combined to bring out the impossibility of his winning 
the support of the solid blocks of delegates who are 
always subservient to the machine. In point of fact, 
Senator Johnson had ceased to be a possibility after 
the earliest ballots. The case of General Leonard Wood 
was more complicated. His voting strength was great. 
It was at its maximum at the fourth ballot, and had not 
materially diminished by the eighth, when Harding 
began to leap forward. In General Wood's path, 
however, lay three great obstacles. The senatorial 
clique controlled by Penrose of Pennsylvania, the 
party boss whose power was consolidated at the time 
of Roosevelt’s fall, was hostile; the Western Pro- 
gressives would not hear of him; and the revelation 
of the enormous sums contributed to his campaign 
by Wall Street and Big Business had made it easy 
for his opponents to accuse the General’s backers of 
trying to buy the Presidency. The fact that up to 
the eighth ballot Governor Lowden of Illinois was 
running as well as, or better than, General Wood, 
showed to the initiated how the game was going. 
But, at the same time, it was clear that the Convention 
could not unite on Lowden, who would, for various 
reasons, have been a very unsatisfactory candidate 
to fight the election with. The scandal of the election 
funds was not less serious in his case than in Wood's ; 
for though the sums were smaller, they were associated 
with a definite charge as to the purchase of delegates. 
A timely adjournment came to the aid of the machine. 
On the morning of the sixth day (physical conditions 
in the Convention having by that time become 
insufferable) the bargaining was finished; thousands 
of photographs of the man of the hour were scattered 
from the galleries, and 692 delegates out of 984 were 
found ready to vote for Senator Harding. The bosses 
had tentatively picked him out six months ago, but 
as he was badly beaten in the primaries of his own 
state they had, publicly at all events, given him up 
for Lowden. Then the turn of the wheel brought him 
uppermost. Such is the working of the great American 
electoral machine. 

Warren G. Harding is an Ohio man of 55; large in 
build and powerful of voice; member of a Baptist 
church in his home town ; practising a style of oratory 
that has vanished from nearly every part of the globe 
except the Mississippi Valley. He is a newspaper 
proprietor and professional politician, of the type 
which has been, since before the Civil War, associated 
with Ohio and its region. In record, manner, and mind 
he coincides exactly with the general notion of the 
self-made Middle Westerner. For thirty years he has 
been identified with the politics of his state, has sat 
in the Ohio Senate, and since 1915 in the Senate at 
Washington. He was Taft’s chief lieutenant in the 
Middle West in the great fight with Roosevelt, and 
at that time his paper, the Marion Star, was among 
the bitterest organs of the standpatters. It is a 
little difficult to think of Senator Harding as the 
accepted champion of a party which, in order to win, 
has to keep hold of the Progressives who follow Johnson 
and Borah and of the Radical farmers of the North- 
West who are organized in the Non-Partisan League, 
the most definite and coherent economico-political 
movement in the United States to-day. We must, 
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however, bear in mind that, judged by all the historical 
tests, the election of November should go to the 
Republicans; that, for the average peace-and- 
prosperity American voter, Harding will not be a bad 
candidate, and that, even if an effective new party were 
organized, apart from the Socialists, it would have to 
draw quite as much from the Democrats as from the 
Republicans. 

Certainly, it is true that the Republican choice 
of a candidate who can appeal to the electorate simply 
as a safe party man improves the strategic position 
of the Democrats. But their lack of leaders, their 
disunion on essential matters of policy, and the burden 
they carry by reason of Mr. Wilson's obstinacy in 
saddling them with the Treaty and the whole Treaty, 
combine to make their hopes of a victory under any 
available champion look shadowy. One thing alone, 
for the Democrats, seems reasonably clear. They 
could win with Hoover. As matters stand to-day, 
— would be practically certain to lose with anyone 
else. 

Programmes count for very little in the nominating 
Conventions, but by their selection of Senator Harding 
the men who control the Republican party proclaim 
that, in regard to domestic policies they are doing their 
best to ignore the current of events. The platform was 
bound to be a patchwork of compromise; but if a 
more independent candidate had been making the 
running, certain of its sections would have shown 
a tendency towards progressivism. As it is, we may 
note the concession of the right of collective bargaining 
as almost the only modernist innovation; and even 
that, startling as it is in view of the war on trade 
unionism now being conducted with extreme ferocity 
by the great industrial corporations, will make no 
difference to the problematical Labour vote. 


There remains to be considered the stand taken by 
the Republican party on the Treaty and foreign 
affairs generally. Naturally, sentences of orthodox 
fervour and sound are used for the damning of Mr. 
Wilson and his Administration, while the party reaffirms 
its own flawless Americanism. In effect it declares 
for war on Mexico. A clause about the resumption 
of trade with Russia shows that the evidence of events 
in Europe is not lost upon the American political 
mind; while a reference to the necessity of economic 
restoration in Central Europe indicates the line that the 
State Department would be expected to follow under 
Republican direction. As regards the Treaty itself, 
the Convention endorsed what is called the Root 
compromise. Mr. Root has been for ratification, with 
reservations fewer and much more moderate than those 
of Senator Lodge. But from this it must not be inferred 
that the form of words agreed upon represents a victory 
for the “ mild reservation ” doctrine, which is Republican 
orthodoxy in the Eastern States. It is of a piece 
with the wild contradiction of the whole Treaty 
controversy in America, that the contrary is the fact. 
In the first stage of the Convention, the Irreconcilables 
appeared so strong that, in order to remove the danger 
of a “bolt” by Hiram Johnson, the Resolutions 
Committee could not press the Lodge reservations ; and 
Senator Lodge himself—thereby revealing himself as 
what his American opponents have declared him to 
be from the beginning, as essentially irreconcilable 
as Knox or Borah—agreed to throw over his own 
formule. The compromise agreed upon is designed 
to leave the United States wholly uncommitted in 
European affairs; free to enter into international 
engagements with a strictly limited liability ; opposed 
to any form of legislative League of Nations, but 
favourable, as the Elder Statesmen have always been, 
to the plan of an international tribunal. This, of course, 
cuts off the Republicans absolutely from the League 
Covenant and the Wilson schemes of international 





responsibility. It may encourage the Eastern conserva- 
tives to talk during the election campaign of America's 
part in the task of civilization, but it leaves Hiram 
Johnson and his allies free to make capital out of the 
contention that the thing they set out to do has been 
done ; they have carved the heart out of the League of 
Nations. 


THE PROSPECTS OF SEPARATISM 
IN CANADA 


Orrawa, May, 1920. 


OW that Lord Milner has definitely announced for 
N 1921 the Conference which Mr. Lloyd George fore- 
shadowed in 1918 forthe determination of the future 
relations of the units of ihe British Commonwealth, it is time 
for people, who are anxious for a sane and permanent solu- 
tion of the problem, to begin to seek some understanding of 
the multifarious viewpoints existing on the subject and the 
numerous difficulties surrounding it. While domestic and 
European problems seem to absorb at present the whole 
attention of the politicians and press of Britain to the 
exclusion of the Commonwealth problem, it is far otherwise 
in all the Dominions, where their future political status is 
a matter of urgent concern and a theme of constant discus- 
sion. In South Africa it was a direct issue at the recent 
General Election, and in Australia and New Zealand the 
political leaders and the newspapers never allow it to be 
lost sight of. 

But the ultimate settlement will be largely determined 
by the attitude of Canada, whose superior numbers, easily 
exceeding the aggregate white population of the other three 
Dominions, and her closer contact with the Mother Country 
put her in the position of greatest influence. A succession 
of circumstances since the armistice has kept the question 
continually before the Canadian people. First, there was 
the issue over separate representation for the Dominions 
at the Peace Conference, then followed the controversial 
correspondence between Sir Robert Borden and Lord Milner 
concerning the need of ratification by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, and latterly there came long debates and divers 
resolutions in the American Senate, leading to continued 
discussion and close examination of the constitutional 
position of Canada. Inevitably under such conditions the 
subject has been discussed in Parliament. In the autumn 
session the ratification of the Peace Treaty afforded the 
opportunity for a desultory debate on the Commonwealth 
problem, when Sir Robert Borden reaffirmed his nationalist 
position in answer to Liberal innuendoes that he was an 
understrapper of the British Imperialists. This session 
the Bulgarian Treaty provided in March a peg for another 
constitutional debate in which most of the leading figures 
in Parliament participated. There is now evidence of 
an almost complete unanimity among Canadian parties on 
the question of Imperial Federation. Sir George Foster, 
Mr. Doherty and Mr. Rowell for the Government, Mr. 
Mackenzie King and Mr. H. S. Beland for the Opposition, 
and Mr. Crerar for the Farmers’ Party have all announced 
their hostility to centralisation schemes, applauded the steps 
taken to secure separate representation for Canada at the 
Peace Conference, and agreed that the process of evolution 
must go ahead. The Round Table school must realise that 
their brief and educative adventure is over when so staunch 
an Imperialist as Sir George Foster—whose biographical 
record in the Parliamentary Guide proudly relates that in 
the brave old days of Tariff Reform he addressed twenty- 
eight meetings in Britain in the cause of Imperial Preference 
and unity—declared that he knew of no one in Canada 
‘‘ who is in favour of a game of Imperial centralisation which 
will sap in the slightest degree the autonomy and rights and 
privileges that Canada to-day exercises and means to exer- 
cise.” Nor did he believe that there was any organised 
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effort among public men in Britain towards such centralisa- 
tion, which project he finally dismissed as a dream of “ cranks, 
faddists and extremists.”” Such language, coming from such 
a quarter, is conclusive. If Sir George puts on the black 
cap for Imperial Federation, its fate is sealed in Canada. 
Strangely enough the chorus of nationalist aspirations 
found its sole critic in a Liberal, Mr. W. S. Fielding, long 
Minister of Finance in the Laurier Cabinet. In his view 
the step taken by the Dominions in claiming a seat at the 
Paris Conference was a great mistake. ‘‘ When,” he said, 


we come to deal with foreign affairs, then we should deal with them 
as a unit, as an Empire. And when you say, “ we will treat the 
United Kingdom as one part, Canada as another part, and Australia 
as another part,” you are making the beginning of the policy of 
separation, the end of which may not be what you desire. I am 
firmly persuaded that this assertion of a separate interest on the part 
of the Dominion is the beginning of the evolution of separation, and 
I regret we have to deal with it. . . . Since Canada put forward a 
claim to a position in the Conference separate and apart from the 
British Empire, from that day there began to be a discussion in 
regard to independence for Canada. It is this assertion of a right 
separate and apart from Great Britain that has led men to-day to 
talk of separation and independence who did not talk about that 
subject before. 


Mr. Fielding is the Nestor of Canadian Liberalism, and his 
words must always command attention. But it is generally 
recognised that old age has enveloped him in timidity and 
conservatism, and he daily sees alarms in projects which he 
would cheerfully have sanctioned in his salad days when he 
fought and won a provincial General Election in Nova Scotia 
on a programme of secession from Confederation. There 
has always existed in Canada a numerous body of people 
who accepted the “ independence ” views, so ably advanced 
by Mr. Bourassa and Mr. J. S. Ewart, but no recent increase 
in its strength is discernible. 


Periodically, loyal souls, often of the gentler sex, Vice- 
regents of the Daughters of the Empire and the like, discover 
grave dangers of annexation to the United States from the 
growing numbers and influence of American immigrants in 
the prairie provinces. It is true that Mr. Mitchell Palmer, 
on the one side of the border, and Mr. N. W. Rowell and the 
Citizens Committee of Winnipeg on the other, have done 
their best to convince the working classes of both countries 
that there is no real difference in the Prussian illiberalism of 
the Washington and Ottawa administrations. But the 
democratic forces of Canada are to-day in a much stronger 
strategic position for dealing with their enemies than the 
American workers and farmers, and prefer to fight a separate 
action at present. There may, however, be some strange 
shifting of sails in this connection. An experienced observer 
of Canadian life lately ventured the prophecy that the day 
might not be far distant when the plutocratic mandarins 
of Canada would look with kindly feelings upon the project 
of union with the United States, where a safe and sane 
Republican party might be in power, anti-tariff crusades 
repressed, and the war debt well on the way to liquidation. 
Moreover, two very powerful interests in Canada, the owners 
of pulp and paper mills, and of water power rights, now need 
for the fullest fruition of their investments free and per- 
manent access to the American market. Besides, if Britain 
returns a Labour Government to power, she will be a danger- 
ous bedfellow, who might spread infection. But any open 
disclosure of such sentiments on the part of the financial 
potentates would result in a great rally of the agrarian and 
Labour forces to the British connection for a closer alliance 
with the more democratic community. 

As none of these alternatives, however, are at the present 
time within the range of practical politics, some other solu- 
tion must be found, and in Canadian eyes the need for it 
was never so urgent. The war has brought home the 
anomaly of a relationship in which Canada is liable to be 
involved in quarrels which are none of her own making. 
When separate representation at Paris and admission to 
the League was secured, the governmental Press and orators 
proclaimed that Canada was at last a “nation.” But it 


was discovered that the matter did not end there. The 
claim of a community to the title ‘‘ Nation” is equivalent 
to the claim of an individual to the title “ Esq.” ; no one 
disputes it. But Canadians found that their nearest 
neighbour was prompt to call in question the validity of the 
separate statehood which they seemed to claim. Canada 
and the other Dominions are in a most anomalous position. 
They are now nations in strength and self-consciousness, 
but colonies in form and legal status. Gradually they have 
taken over complete control of their domestic affairs and 
to a large extent of their foreign affairs. But in 1914 they 
found that the issues of peace and war, the most vital of all 
interests fora people, were beyond their control, and their 
experiences since that date have burnt in them a resolve 
that this state of affairs must end. 

Various Canadian Ministers have boldly asserted that 
Canada is a national sovereign State in the same sense as 
the United States and Belgium. But Abraham Lincoln once 
gave an excellent definition of a sovereign State as “a 
political community without a political superior,” and 
Canada assuredly does not conform to this definition. She 
is still a dependency, with her powers strictly limited and 
delegated by the British North America Act. In the recent 
debate Mr. Mackenzie King pointed out that whereas 
Australia and South Africa, federated at a later date, had 
the power to alter their constitutions by local process, 
Canada enjoyed no such right, and whenever—as in the 
extension of the life of Parliament in 1916—some departure 
from the terms of the B.N.A. Act was necessary, had to 
supplicate the British Parliament for sanction. He sug- 
gested that powers of local amendment should be secured 
at once. Mr. Doherty, the Minister of Justice, replied that 
the Government took the same view, and were already in 
correspondence on the subject with the Attorney-Generals 
of the provinces who have vested rights in the pact of Con- 
federation. If harmonious action can be secured, the 
British Government will apparently be asked in the near 
future to abandon its control over the B.N.A. Act so that 
its amendment may in future be possible by joint action 
of the Dominion and the provinces. The most formidable 
obstacle is the Province of Quebec. The B.N.A. Act guar- 
antees the French-Canadian people in certain privileges 
of language and religion, which are often the subject of 
criticism and attack from other quarters in Canada. But 
the French-Canadians know that as long as the key to their 
preserves is at Westminster they are safe. Therefore 
they will be very dubious and chary about precipitating 
these rights into the domestic cauldron of Canadian politics, 
and will seek very stiff guarantees before Quebec becomes a 
consenting party to any changes in the B.N.A. Act. They 
will probably demand nothing less than an agreement that 
if Canada assumes local control of her constitution no 
changes affecting rights of language or religion shall be valid 
unless ratified by the unanimous vote of every provincial 
legislature. The fact, however, that the nationalist idea 
has its roots deepest in the Province of Quebec, and that the 
proposed change would remove a sign of vassalage to Britain, 
will probably help to overcome French-Canadian fears. 

But this is only part of the programme of reform. The 
British Parliament has still the formal right to pass laws 
binding any part of the Commonwealth on any matter. 
This right is obsolete and should disappear for ever, and the 
veto on Dominion laws which the British Parliament 
possesses but never exercises should go the same road. A 
more contentious subject than these is the question of legal 
appeals to the Privy Council. The legal fraternity like the 
pleasant ocean voyages and fat fees involved in them, but 
the ordinary Canadian has now reached the conclusion that 
his own courts should be good enough to interpret the laws 
which his Parliaments have made. The argument will be 
advanced that the Privy Council secures uniformity of 
decisions for the whole Commonwealth, and removes cases 
from the atmosphere of local passion and prejudice, but its 
existence also often enables a wealthy corporation to force 
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a settlement upon a humble litigant. Public opinion in 
Canada will give strong support to the termination of 
appeals to the Privy Council. 

Only when these changes have been made and all consti- 
tutional relics which stamp Canada as a subordinate com- 
munity have been swept away, will her representatives 
. approach with an open mind the problem of a permanent 
settlement of the internal political relations of the British 
Commonwealth. It is difficult to hazard what further 
suggestions Canada will make through her delegates at the 
Conference till the personalities of the latter areknown. But 
the Canadian Council of Agriculture, whose views cannot 
be disregarded, have lately published as part of their propa- 
ganda a long pamphlet, entitled “ Canada, the League and 
the Empire,” in which Professor O. D. Skelton, of Queen’s 
University, the ablest of Canadian economists and an active 
publicist, after reviewing the whole situation with great skill 
and care, thus crystallises the demands which he and pre- 
sumably the Council think should be put forward on behalf 
of Canada at the Conference :— 

1. Full powers to amend the Canadian constitution by local process. 

2. Abrogation of the legal power ot the British Parliament to make 
laws for Canada or to disallow Canadian laws. 

8. Abolition of appeals to the Privy Council. 

4. Formal recognition of Canada’s power to make treaties and 
appoint representatives abroad, beginning with a Minister at 
Washington. 

5. Consultation with the other units of the Commonwealth through 
Conferences and not through Cabinets. 

6. Recognition of the fact that foreign affairs are not something that 
ean only be discussed in London, but matters which should 
either be debated in the Canadian Parliament or considered 
by a Parliamentary Committee. 

7. Clear evidence must be offered to the world that the British 
Empire ot other days is not now one State but many, by clearing 
away all ambiguities in international recognition and in 
Imperial institutions and policy which still exist. 

8. No revision ot constitutional relations at the forthcoming Confer- 
ence shall be valid without full previous discussion by and 
authorisation from the Canadian Parliament to be followed after 
the Conference by further discussion and popular endorsement. 

All these suggestions and proposals would be supported 
by the Liberal Party and by a large body of Canadian 
opinion. Whether the Coalition Government would back 
them all is a matter of doubt, but it is now clear that its 
tenure of office is very hazardous, and it can no longer pretend 
to represent the ideals and aspirations of the Canadian 
electorate. Further evidence of this fact was furnished by a 
by-election in the mixed Ontario constituency of Temis- 
kaming on April 7th. In 1917 a Tory Cabinet Minister 
now deceased held the seat by over 2,000. Now a Farmer- 
Labour candidate in a three-cornered fight heads the poll 
by 2,218, with the Liberal second and the Conservative last. 
The victor secured almost as many as the aggregate votes 
of the two old parties, and the Government nominee got 
only 27 per cent. of the total vote cast. Out of six Govern- 
ment seats which have been the subject of elections since 
January Ist, 1918, five have been lost. Under such circum- 
stances the Ottawa Citizen and other papers are insistently 
demanding a General Election, and the approach of the 
Imperial Conference will furnish an additional argument. It 
might be made applicable to other Coalitions whose health is 
equally precarious. The accredited delegates who attend 
the Imperial Conference of 1921 should be able to give assur- 
ances that they are indisputably representative of their 
electorates, for their decisions will be more than ordinarily 
fateful. J. A. S. 


DANDIES 


LL the discussion that is at present raging as to 
whether soldiers are to be put back into scarlet 
and gold instead of khaki reminds us that man is 

a natural dandy and only ceases to be a dandy when he 
has to take seriously to work. It is probable that if he 
had remained uncorrupted by the serpent and the woman 
in Eden, and so had been able to live idle for ever, he would 





have learned to dress as brilliantly as a parrot and would 
be doing so still. Clothes, it is often supposed, are a mark 
of his fall. His sins made him modest, and he did his best 
to hide. himself. As soon, however, as he had begun to 
overflow into the cooler regions of the earth, he was bound, 
we fancy, either to dress himself or to grow fur. The human 
skin is not a sufficient protection against the English 
climate. And, as soon as he had learned to dress for use, 
he would have been tempted to take a step further and 
dress for beauty. After all, the birds never fell, and yet 
they dress like princes. The baboon never fell, and yet 
he dresses like a lord. As it is, however, we may take it 
for granted that the evolution of man’s costume has been on 
different lines from those on which it would have proceeded 
had he remained innocent. If he had remained innocent, 
he would never have had to fight or to struggle for riches. 
There would have been no soldiers and no barons. His 
costume would therefore have been designed for beauty, 
not for boasting. He might have been a dandy, but he 
would not have been a brave. That the old-fashioned 
costume of the soldier is in some respects at least descended 
from that of the primitive brave we may infer from the 
use of plumage in the head-dress of various regiments. Among 
the Red Indians, no part of the costume was more significant 
than the feathers. One could even tell a Red Indian’s 
record in war by the way in which his feathers were worn. 
If a Red Indian belonging to the Hidatse tribe wore a feather 
with a tuft of down on the tip you knew that he had killed 
an enemy. Among the Dakotas, a black-bordered notch 
cut in the feather proved that the wearer had cut his 
enemy’s throat and borne off his scalp. If only the throat 
had been cut, and the scalp left shamefully behind, the 
markings on the feather were different. It is said that 
feathers did not appear in the costume of English soldiers 
till the reign of Henry V., but we may take it that the 
instinct that led to their use was much the same as that 
which prevailed among the Red Indians. There is some- 
thing challenging, something that appeals delightfully to 
human pride, in the appearance of a feather on a human 
head. We still sympathise with the infant son of Hector 
as he plays with the pseudo-plumage in his father’s helmet. 
Unquestionably, Christian Europe took to feathers with an 
enthusiasm it has never abandoned till the present day. 
Women, it is said, did not take to them till the time of 
Henry VIII., but they have made up for their dilatoriness 
since. At the present time we have a Plumage Bill under 
discussion which would have been unnecessary but for the 
fact that no considerations even of ordinary humanity will 
prevent women from wearing feathers. Side by side with 
this, Mr. Churchill is carrying through what is practically 
another Plumage Bill for the restoration of feathers in the 
costume of brave men. Now that the stress of war Is 
over, he wishes to get back as far as possible to the habits 
of primitive man. He feels that the defeat of Germany 
has given the world a breathing-space for dandyism again. 
He forgets that, in the older world, this particular form of 
dandyism survived because it could be carried into action. 
A man in those days fought better because of his feathers. 
They added not to his danger, but to his daring in battle. 
It is possible even that he wore them as a charm and that 
he felt that the feather of an eagle would give him the 
strength of an eagle. To the present day, perhaps, women 
have a vague notion that the feathers of a kingfisher give 
them the beauty of a kingfisher. Alas, bravery and beauty 
cannot be purchased in a milliner’s shop. Man lives in a 
pathetic hope of being able to increase himself by some 
such external magic. He cannot add a cubit to his stature, 
but he can at least add a feather to his cap. He can even 
add a feather to his little green Tyrolese hat. He is not 


born an eagle or a peacock, but he believes that he can 
disguise himself as one. 
animal, but an artist. f 

There is surely a sort of modesty in all this dressing-up- 
Man is rather ashamed of what he looks like unaided by 


In other words, he is not a mere 
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art. He knows that, if he escaped from shirt and 
trousers, he would look much more like a forked radish, 
or a freak carrot, than like a Greek god. In the nine- 
teenth century many people persuaded themselves that 
the human form was essentially beautiful, and they hired 
men and women to stand naked in studios in the hope 
that by contemplation of their beauty they would be able 
to recapture for their fellows the lost beauties of Olympus. 
Who that has ever been in a studio does not shudder at 
the memory of those sad spectacles? Man naked looks 
less like a god than like something that would be sold by 
the pound in an East End ham-and-beef shop. He was the 
least of the animals, poor thing, as one saw him being 


' examined by the Army medical boards during the war. 


One looked in vain at the time for any example of his race 
corresponding to the Hermes of Praxiteles. He had not 
even the grace of a tadpole swimming about in a child’s 
glass jampot. So appalling is the truth about the human 
figure that a realistic town councillor at a Kentish resort 
was driven the other day to cry out against mixed bathing, 
on the ground that, by bathing together, men and women 
were beginning to see in some measure what each other look 
like and in their disgust were refusing to marry. He called 
out for the old woollen disguise as the only means of 
saving the race. According to his philosophy, it is obviously 
not nature but art that is the fruitful parent of love. There 
are idealists, on the other hand, who take an entirely 
opposite view. They hold that man has lapsed into his 
present deplorable shape only because he has ceased to go 
naked. If he would but consent to go naked again, they 
assure us, he would find some means of regaining the 
Olympian graces instead of as at present depending for 
them on his tailor. He is now, they hold, simply a victim 
of his own laziness. Let him sell his wardrobe to an old- 
clothes man, and go dancing and prancing in the open 
air, and his feet once more shall be beautiful upon the 
mountains. We fear this is a counsel of perfection. In 
the climate of this all but perfect island, the foot that 
goes bare is as graceless as the foot that is bound in the 
skin of a calf, and the body that goes bare will acquire 
a still more peculiar hue than the body that hides itself 
in the wool of a sheep. There is nothing for it but to make 
the best of a bad job. For better or worse man must 
continue to be a clothes-wearing animal. And being a 
clothes-wearing animal, he will aspire to be a fine-clothes- 
wearing animal in so far as this is consistent with his getting 
all the money and amusement he desires. Clothes are his 
favourite form of make-believe. By the aid of clothes he 
can acquire the appearance of possessing all for which he 
longs—youth, beauty and riches. In the unsophisticated 
days of Queen Victoria a number of gentlemen even painted 
their faces in order to look and to feel young. The most 
characteristically English statesman of the time, Palmerston, 
(who, as Mr. Shaw would say, was of course an Irishman), 
rouged, as we learn in the new volumes of the Life of Disraeli. 
Disraeli said that the two bravest men he had ever known 
used rouge. We are accustomed to pretend that men who 
think a great deal about their personal appearance are 
effeminate in the sense of being weakly creatures. There 
is nothing in history to warrant this belief. There was little 
that was effeminate about the Elizabethans, yet they were 
among the supreme dandies in the annals of this country. 
The costume of soldiers, again, has always been more showy 
than the costume of shopkeepers. We do not doubt that 
it is the shopkeepers and not the soldiers who have all 
but completely driven fine costume out of English life, so 
far at least as the men are concerned. Englishmen never 
got over being called a nation of shopkeepers by Napoleon. 
They turned his sneer into a boast, and nowadays even 
& general slips at the earliest opportunity out of his finery 
and does his best to look like a retired house-agent. This, 
too, is make-believe. Other nations have conquered their 
neighbours by looking like soldiers. Englishmen have 
conquered we forget how much of the globe by looking like 





innocent tradesmen off to Southend for a quiet week-end. 
The English kept saying that they were not a martial race 
till other people believed them. They merely meant that, 
as soldiers, they wished to remain invisible. They were 
the first nation to realise the advantages of invisibility 
in war. 

This, perhaps, helps to explain the English suspicion 
of fine dress in men. They discovered that the finely- 
dressed Stuarts brought them almost into the position 
of a subject nation, and they called in the Guelphs in order 
to disguise themselves in simplicity. The tendency ever 
since has been towards a dress that tells no tales. There 
have been occasional reactions towards finery on the part 
of those who had forgotten the plight into which finery 
had brought the country in the seventeenth century. It 
is odd to find even so great a Whig as Fox a leader among 
the Macaronis, who not only succeeded in making macaroni 
an English dish which children detest to this day, but 
amazed their contemporaries with their white silk breeches 
and stockings, their boundless neckcloths, their diamond 
buckles and their red-heeled shoes. Fox, however, was a 
very fat and ugly man, and it would have been poor sport 
for him to go about dressed as a Puritan. Poor Beau Nash, 
again, dressed well only because he was anxious to look 
like a gentleman. But even he was enough of an ordinary 
Englishman to make utilitarian excuses for not dressing 
as other men did. ‘‘ He always wore a white hat,” we are 
told by Oliver Goldsmith, “and, to apologise for this 
singularity, said he did it purely to secure it from being 
stolen.”” Beau Brummel, the grandson of a shopkeeper, 
appears to have been singular, not in the cut of his clothes, 
but in his care about clothes. He dressed exquisitely 
rather than eccentrically. Still, the fact—or the fiction— 
that he burst into tears of distress on seeing an imperfectly- 
cut coat on the Prince of Wales suggests that he, too, was 
in his imagination eye | after the atmosphere of the 
Stuarts. Every outburst of estheticism in clothes since 
that time has been ny +4 a reaction against Puritanism. 
As might be expected, the lesser artists and men of letters 
have been prominent among the reactionaries. Lord 
Lytton’s stays and Oscar Wilde’s knee-breeches are among 
the memorable eccentricities of the nineteenth century. 
At the same time, while the average Englishman has no 

tience with eccentricity of costume, he still believes in 
ormality of costume in most of the professions and at the 
dinner-table. The lawyer wears a wig, the bishop his 
gaiters, the butcher his blue apron, the commissionaire his 
braid. The bishop, however, is the only one who carries 
his formal costume into private life. The judge does not 
go out to tea in his wig, nor the butcher in his apron. In 
this the soldier is of their mind rather than of the bishop's. 
The present dispute about the soldier’s costume, indeed, 
is not a dispute as to whether his formal costume shall 
also be his informal one, but as to whether he shall have 
two formal costumes—one for peace-time and one for war. 
Mr. Churchill apparently wishes soldiers to look like soldiers 
—at least when there is no war on. It is a dangerous 
= totake. The Stuarts looked like soldiers : the Germans 
ooked like soldiers. Mr. Churchill, we fear, has never 
grasped the essentials of the great English philosophy of 


COMMENSALISM 


ANY animals live as encrustations on other 
animals—epizoic they may be called. Acorn- 
shells and worm-tubes may be seen growing 
on a crab’s shell and a zoophyte even on a 

fish. One of the strangest cases is that of a big bunch 
of barnacles fixed to the tail of a sea-snake. Sometimes 
the encrustations become so heavy that they seriously 
handicap their bearer, sometimes they serve as a mask, 
but in most cases the epizoic growths have neither a 
harmful nor a beneficial significance. This is not what 
is meant by commensalism. 

A curious inter-relationship has arisen between 
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slender fishes called Fierasfer and the sausage-like sea- 
cucumbers. When the fish touches a sea-cucumber 
it feels its way to the hind-end and then suddenly 
thrusts the tip of its tail into the food-canal. It then 
insinuates its whole body in a very deliberate way and 
disappears for a while into its strange shelter. For 
that is what the association seems to mean. The 
Fierasfer sometimes utilises a large bivalve, but it 
does not try to get into creatures in which there are 
not fresh currents of water. It is a light-avoiding 
fish, related to the sand-eel, but it cannot endure 
stagnancy. For such a case and for the little fishes 
that swim about under the umbrella of a large medusa 
the term shelter-association will perhaps suffice. This 
is not what is meant by commensalism. 

It is difficult, however, to draw a firm line where 
shelter stops and something more begins. There is a 
brilliant Indian Ocean fish, called Amphiprion, about 
two inches long, that lives in association with a large 
reef-anemone ieee So far as we know, it 
has not been found away from the sea-anemone, and if 
it is removed it soon dies. It lives among the tentacles 
and retires into the food-canal on the slightest alarm. 
As Mr. Banfield says in his delightful My Tropic Isle 
(1910), “it is almost as elusive as a sunbeam, and most 
difficult to catch, for if the anemone is disturbed it 
contracts its folds and shrinks away, offering inviolable 
sanctuary.” The benefit to the fish is plain enough, 
it finds shelter and crumbs, but is there any benefit on 
the other side which would bring the case within the 
rubric of commensalism? Many sea-anemones are in 
the habit of stinging and seizing small fishes which 
intrude inquisitively or incautiously, but Discosoma 
does not seem to object to Amphiprion. It has been 
suggested that the brilliant colouring of the fish may 
serve as a lure, but it seems more probable that the 
movements of the fish in and about the sea-anemone 
keep up useful currents of water. 

Commensalism at its best is a mutually beneficial 
external partnership between two animals of different 
kinds. e typical case is the familiar association 
between hermit-crab and sea-anemone. The hermit- 
crab, having a very vulnerable tail—an unusually large 
Achilles’ heel, borrows the shell of some sea-snail, such 
as the large whelk or buckie. In certain kinds of 
hermit-crab it is the rule to put sea-anemones on the 
back of the borrowed shell. This is done in a very 
deliberate way, the hermit-crab coaxing the sea- 
anemone off its substratum, gripping it by the middle, 
turning it upside down, and then holding it in the 
proper position on the shell until it grips. When a 

ermit-crab has grown too large for its whelk-shell, 
it has to flit, leaving the partner sea-anemones behind. 
On such occasions it has been seen shifting the anemones 
from the old shell to the new. The sea-anemone masks 
the hermit-crab’s bad reputation (for there must be 
something corresponding to this) for voracity and 
pugnacity, and it has batteries of stinging-cells that 
may be useful at critical moments. The hermit-crab 
carries its partner about, whereas ordinary sea-anemones 
are sedentary, and there are crumbs that float up to 
the sea-anemone’s tentacles from the crustacean’s 
often-laid table. The advantages are on both sides, 
and this is typical commensalism. 

There is much that is interesting in this well-known 
type of commensalism which would reward further 
experimentation. Thus there are cases where the sea- 
anemone is almost always found associated with the 
hermit-crab (e.g., our British Adamsia palliata on 
Eupagurus prideauaii), and there are cases where the 
sea-anemone vagy an active part in re-establishing a 
lost partnership. Colonel Alcock has described a 
quaint case where the anemone settles down on the 
hinder part of the young hermit-crab’s tail, and the 
two creatures grow up together in a most intimate 


manner, the spreading sea-anemone forming a “blanket 
which the hermit-crab can either draw completely 
forward over its head or throw half-back as it pleases.” 
This is striking enough, but what are we to say of cases 
like theshore-crab, Melia, where a sea-anemone is carried 
on each of the great claws or forceps and bran- 
dished about as if it were a weapon? This is uncom- 
monly like one animal making a tool of another. Our 
interest increases when we learn that if the crab is 
robbed of its partner it appears to be greatly agitated. 
“Tt hunts about on the sand in the endeavour to find 
it again, and will even collect the pieces, if, the anemone 
is cut up, and arrange them in its claw.” 

When we take a broad view of the associations be- 
tween different kinds of animals, we get the impression 
that a good deal of experimentation is tolerated as 
long as it is not disadvantageous, and that when some 
marked benefit accrues the association becomes fixed 
and elaborated. Thus various kinds of zoophytes may 
be found growing on the shells tenanted by hermit- 
crabs, and most of them are neither here nor there. 
But in certain cases the note of utility is struck and 
Nature’s sifting begins. We see this in the zoophyte 
colony Hydractinia, very interesting on account of the 
polymorphism or division of labour among its members 
which often grows over a hermit-crab’s borrowed 
shell. The association is profitable to the zoophyte 
which is carried about and also gets crumbs from the 
hermit-crab’s meals. The association is profitable to 
the hermit-crab, which is masked by the innocent 
zoophyte growth. But there is another advantage, that 
the zoophyte lightens the hermit-crab’s borrowed shell 
by absorption, and that it enlarges it at the mouth by 
an extra growth of its own, so that the crustacean can 
retain its house for a longer time—and the longer the 
better for the Hydractinia ! 

Cases of commensalism and allied associations are 
very interesting in themselves and in the problems of 
animal behaviour which they raise, but we return to 
them on this occasion for a deeper reason, because they 
illustrate a widespread tendency throughout animate 
Nature—the tendency to link one organism with another 
in the web of life. They illustrate the integrative trend 
of organic evolution. If the struggle for existence is a 
formula for all the answers-back that living creatures 
give to environing difficulties and limitations, it includes 
not only competition but co-operative tactics as well. 
Struggle includes symbiosis. Just as there is corre- 
lation of organs in the body, so there is correlation of 
organisms in the economy of Nature. Not only have 
we to think of epizoic encrustations, of shelter associa- 
tions, of masking, of external commensalism, of internal 
symbiosis, of parasitism and the like, but of the linkage 
between flowers and the pollinating insects that visit 
them, between fruits and the birds that distribute their 
seeds, between ants and aphids, between liver-fluke and 
water-snail, between rats and plague, between trout 
and orchards, between malaria and minnows, and so on 
endlessly. As Locke wisely said: ‘ Things, however 
absolute and entire they seem in themselves, are but 
retainers to other parts of Nature.” 

The general suggestion that stands out is this. It 
looks as if there were in animate Nature a tendency to 
establish inter-relations, and that these inter-relations 
(if they are not on the parasitic tack) must make for 
progress. The way in which the progress is brought 
about is twofold, first, inasmuch as the working out of 
a linkage means an external registration of some step 
—a step worth taking if the linkage stimulates—and, 
second, inasmuch as the external system of inter-rela- 
tions, always becoming more intricate, forms part of 
the sieve by which further new departures or varia- 
tions are sifted. There has been an age-long evolution 
of sieves, which partly accounts for the progressive 
evolution of the sifted. J. ArTHuUR THomson. 
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Correspondence 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Much might be written in criticism of your article 
on the danger in the Far East. May I, as one who has lived 
there for the last fifteen years, be allowed to state some of the 
objections to a renewal of the treaty with Japan? 

What was the reason for the original Anglo-Japanese alliance ? 
In order to support Japan as against Russia. But now the 
Japanese desire its renewal (inter alia) in order that they may 
have a freer hand in the occupation of Eastern Siberia. 

What was the reason for the last renewal of the treaty ? 
In order that we might, in your contributor’s words, “‘ keep 
the military power of Japan within bounds.” I should like 
to ask your contributor to what extent he supposes that we 
have succeeded and, further, to what extent he supposes that 
a renewal of the treaty will assist us to succeed in future ? 

““We see” (says your contributor) “‘no possible good in 
quarrelling with Japan.’ Nor does anyone, but are we to 
infer that unless the treaty is renewed we must quarrel ? 
Treaty or no treaty, the present Government of Japan will 
pursue that aggressive policy in Siberia, Mongolia, Manchuria, 
and above all in China, that it has steadily pursued since the 
war with China in 1895. Japan desires the renewal in order 
as far as possible to tie our hands. 

In view of her success in the past it may be asked in what 
way the renewal will help her. Your contributor seems 
unaware of the great and growing bitterness, especially on the 
part of Japan, between her and the United States. In the 
probable event of a Republican President succeeding Mr. Wilson 
at White House, supported by a Republican majority in both 
Houses of Congress, we may anticipate that the spirited foreign 
policy which will replace that of the present administration 
will exacerbate this feeling still further. A Republican government 
in the United States will have many thorny questions to decide 
between the United States and Great Britain. Apart from the 
perennial one of Ireland, I need only mention those concerning 
Canada, Mexico, and the Panama Canal shipping dues. I need 
hardly point out what a splendid popular cry certain United 
States politicians will find in referring to us as the ally of Japan, 
and how much weaker our own position will be as regards the 
United States. Why should we needlessly add to our difficulties ? 

And why should we needlessly add to our difficulties in China ? 
Our interests in that vast country are the same as those of the 
Chinese. Every patriotic Chinese will tell you how the success- 
ful policy of Japan is and has been for many years past to keep 
China divided, helpless, and corrupt. Every Chinese who 
desires to see a strong and free China will tell you how at one 
time he looked to Great Britain, his ally in the great war, and 
it was only when Shantung (as much part of China as Hamp- 
shire is of England) was handed over by Great Britain to another 
ally that he lost belief in her good faith. He will further tell 
you that a renewal of the Treaty will for ever confirm him in 
that opinion. Confidence is a plant of very slow growth in a 
Chinese breast and once lost will never be regained. Is it worth 
while to destroy any hope of this confidence in order to gain 
the most doubtful of advantages? Is our trade with China 
(to put the matter on its lowest ground) of no importance ? 
Is the unanimous opinion of every British Chamber of Com- 
merce in China to carry no weight? Are the feelings of the 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese in the Malay Peninsula (many 
of them British subjects) not to be considered? . . . 

What interests have we in common with the only military 
oligarchy now in existence ? A country where strikes are illegal, 
except with permission of the police, where Socialism is as 
much a bete noir of the ruling classes as it formerly was in 
Prussia, where the franchise is restricted to a minute fraction 
of the population, and where profiteering during and since the 
war has, unchecked, reached heights undreamt of in this country. 
A country whose statesmen publicly greeted President Wilson’s 
suggestion for the limitation of armaments with the statement 
that to this proposal Japan would never agree. 

Will your contributor state how either Great Britain or China 
(whose interests in this matter are identical) will benefit by a 
renewal of the Treaty ?—Yours, etc., 

48 Wimborne Road, Bournemouth. Davip FREEMAN. 

[We cannot see that Mr. Freeman’s hatred of Japan is relevant 
to the issue. It is not a question of what we shall gain by 
renewal but of what will be the position if we refuse to renew. 
Mr. Freeman’s plea seems to us to be meaningless unless it is 
a plea for war with Japan on China’s behalf. Short of that we 





can probably do more for China as an ally than as an enemy of 
Japan. In any case, the question of what may or may not become 
a “ popular cry ” in America is not in our view a consideration 
which ought to have the very slightest influence upon the deter- 
mination of our policy towards another State. We refer to the 
subject again in our Comments on p. 294.—Epb. N.S.]} 


THE TESCHEN QUESTION 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—The report of a diplomatic rupture between Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland has aroused fresh interest in the develop- 
ment of events in the Teschen district. Though I do not believe 
that this dispute over Teschen will result in a war, yet in view 
of the bellicose attitude of the Poles, the danger of war is not 
an utter impossibility, and consequently attention should be 
paid to this question. 

From the fourteenth century the whole Teschen district 
belonged to the Bohemian crown, of which, owing to its wealth 
and extent, it formed an important part. The district itself is 
small, 2,282 square kilometres with 426,000 inhabitants, but 
it is of enormous and almost vital importance to the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic, owing to its coalfields. To this district the 
Poles laid claim, maintaining that ethnographically it should 
belong to them. Quite apart from the fact that ethnographical 
factors cannot be always applied to frontier disputes, and that 
economic and other reasons must be taken into consideration, 
yet even ethnographically Teschen does not belong to the Poles, 
as is clear from the following racial distribution of the Teschen 
population : The whole of the population amounts to 426,000, 
including 125,000 Czechs, 80,000 Germans, 100,000 Slonzaks 
(Silesians), and the rest, about 120,000, are Poles. This dis- 
tribution is very important for the correct judgment of the 
problem. The Western part is inhabited compactly and un- 
deniably by the Czech race. The North-West has a mixed 
population, consisting of Czechs, Poles and Germans. The 
centre, except the capital with its nearest surroundings, which 
are German, is Polish, and the Polish area there turns in a 
narrow arch towards the North-East. The inside of the arch 
is inhabited by Slonzaks whose sympathies have always been, 
and still are, with the Czechs. The Germans, except for some 
small islands, inhabit the North-Eastern part round Bilsko 
(Bielitz) in a compact mass. The whole South-East is inhabited 
by Slonzaks. ‘This race, whose dialect forms a transition between 
Czech and Polish, occupies both slopes of the Carpathians, 
stretching into the pure Polish parts. They are a special race, 
distinct from the Poles, and also from the Czechs. We cannot, 
therefore, if we want to be just, count the Slonzaks either among 
the Czechs or among the Poles when discussing the ethnographi- 
cal problems of the Teschen district. The Czech population 
of Teschen does not want to be separated from the Czecho- 
Slovak State, neither, for economic reasons, do the Germans 
and the Slonzaks. 

The economic reasons, however, are still more in favour of 
the Czecho-Slovak case. The Teschen district is traversed by 
the Bohumin-Jablunkov Railway, one of the best means of 
transport between Bohemia, Moravia on the one side, and 
Slovakia on the other; it is an artery of communication for 
Czecho-Slovakia which cannot be replaced owing to technical 
difficulties. On the other hand, it is of no special importance 
to the Poles. 

As regards the Teschen coal, it is necessary to the Czech in- 
dustries, while the Poles have no need for this coal, because 
in Prussian Silesia and former Russian Poland they possess one 
of the largest coalfields of the world, the wealth of which it is 
difficult to estimate. 

At the Peace Conference the Poles demanded that the future 
of Teschen should be decided by plebiscite, and now they are 
afraid of it, foreseeing that its result would be unfavourable 
to them, and demand arbitration. The Czechs, on the other 
hand, are against the proposal to substitute arbitration for the 
plebiscite, and demand that the plebiscite should be carried 
out. 

As to the bellicose attitude of the Poles, I would like to quote 
the latest Polish papers. Thus the Gwiazdka Cieszynska of 
June 7th writes that a pacific solution of the Teschen question, 
by either plebiscite or arbitration, is not possible. “ This 
question,” the paper declares, ‘“‘can be solved only by war. 
Poland desires war with the Czechs, but cannot as yet satisfy 
this desire because of the situation in the East and Allied oppo- 
sition.” Other Polish papers Goniec Krakowski and Glos Narodu 
of June 7th demand alliance with the Magyars against the 

Czecho-Slovaks, and publish details about a Polish military terrorist 
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organisation in Teschen called Obrana Woiskowa directed by 
Polish officers. According to latest news reaching Prague this 
organisation received orders to hold itself in readiness for forcible 
incorporation of the Teschen district with Poland, and Polish 
agents in Teschen are already in possession of proclamations 
announcing this annexation.—Yours, etc., 

ALEXANDER Broz. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—The new day to which you bid us look forward, in your 
review entitled Adult Education, will indeed be a bright and 
hopeful one for those who believe—and they are an increasing 
number—that true education is the key to all social problems. 
The ideal of a “community of educated citizens?’ to which the 
Adult Education Report looks and for which the wonderful 
work of the Workers’ Educational Association has been done, 
must indeed be made a reality if democracy is to be safe for the 
world. In this country, however, great changes and improve- 
ments are never made by legislation alone, but always by the 
gradual encouragement, on the part of the State, of voluntary 
enterprises. Some group of private individuals must take the 
first steps, collect the money for the experiment in idealism, 
supply the faith and take the risks. This is doubtless as it 
should be; and it is a plan which called not only for adventurers 
of faith, but also for watchful interest and support to be given 
= all those who are struggling to light candles for future illumin- 
ation. 

One such tiny experiment is the newly-established Y.W.C.A. 
Working Women’s College at Beckenham, which was opened 
in February with eleven students in residence, and which will 
attain to its full number of eighteen or twenty in September 
next. Young working women from all parts of the industrial 
world, varying in age from 18 to over 80, are there enjoying, for 
one all-too-short year, the delights of residential College life and 
studying general cultivating subjects under the guidance of 
qualified lecturers from London Colleges and Schools. Miss 
F. Street, M.A. (late of Royal Holloway College), has recently 
been appointed Principal; and the governing council, now in 
process of construction, will be a fully-representative body of 
educational and social experts under the presidency of the 
Master of Balliol. 

Those who know the College and have watched its opening 
months of work are assured that it needs only to be widely 
known to be adequately supported. Visitors are welcomed on 
certain days of the week, and their reports have been unanim- 
ously cheering. ‘ There is such a thing as hitting the right 
moment,” said one ; and “ I have never had such a class in my 
life,” has been the verdict of more than one experienced University 
teacher. 

I would ask you, Sir, to make known among your readers this 
piece of experimental constructive work, and to tell them that 
further information about the College will be gladly sent to all 
enquirers by the Education Secretary Y.W.C.A., 26, George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1.—Yours, etc., 

Pua@se M. WALTERs. 


VERRALL AND EURIPIDES 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I resent and deny the allegation that I am “ at pains 
to disparage ” the work either of the late Dr. Verrall or of any 
other man. Nothing in my review of Mr. Norwood’s Greek 
Tragedy warranted the use by Mr. Bayfield of such a phrase. 
It is a fact that in the course of criticising certain of Mr. Nor- 
wood’s views I felt it only fair to him (as well as a point of general 
interest on an important subject) to express the opinion that he 
had been misled by his master ; but I did what I could within 
the narrow limits of a review to substantiate that opinion. 
Mr. Bayfield, though professing to defend Verrall, makes no 
attempt to answer my explicitly stated general objections to 
his principles of dramatic criticism. If this is because general- 
isations appear “ fluffy’ to him, that is surely his misfortune 
rather than my fault ; but I did not confine myself to general 
objections. I pointed to a falsification of fact—and, as I shall 
presently maintain, a cardinal one—in the essay on Euripides’ 
Ion. Mr. Bayfield, who, he himself tells us, ‘“‘ does not need 
to be reminded that the eye can see no more than it brings with 
itself the power of seeing,” takes no notice of this criticism. I 
submit that he has not been sufficiently “ at pains ’’ to disparage 
my remarks. 

Instead, he challenges me to give a formal disproof of Verrall’s 


whole theory of the Jon; for such is the gist of the passage to 
which his wrong reference so triumphantly points. If it took 
Verrall 36 pages to prove that theory, I can hardly be expected, 
as Mr. Bayfield must be well aware, to demolish it within the 
correspondence columns of a periodical not devoted to technical 
scholarship. I undertake, however, to attempt this task in 
some future number of the Classical Review or Quarterly (pro- 
vided my article be accepted) on one condition: that Mr. 
Bayfield proves himself a bona fide champion of Verrall by 
taking up my glove, which I must remind him was the first 
thrown down. And here it is, more circumstantially :— 
Verrall’s theory, as applied to the Jon, is that the prima 
facie meaning of that play is not meant to be taken seriously, 
but is simply a reductio ad absurdum of the myth. To establish 
this it is not enough to show that the play “if accepted as an 
exposition of the religious hypothesis with which it formally 
concludes, is a tissue of contradictions and blunders”; it 
would be rash to assume that wherever in literature we meet 
with contradiction and blunder, we are to understand irony. 
Nor is it enough to show that such behaviour as Apollo's is 
morally objectionable according to modern standards ; moral 
and religious feeling vary from age to age. It is necessary to 
adduce actual passages from the play voicing (and feelingly, of 
course) such a standpoint ; passages, however few, playing the 
same obvious and indispensable function as the parts of Emilia 
in Othello or Paulina in The Winter's Tale. This Verrall con- 
spicuously fails to do, since his assertions (pp. 143 and 153) 
that Ion is “ horrified ” are flatly contradicted by the text. 
Nor do I for my part believe that it can be done. The point 
is of the first importance ; for here, as I conceive it, is the rock 
on which all modern Euripidean apologetic splits. There is 
no real evidence that either Ion, or Euripides, or the contem- 
porary following, were seriously shocked, I will not say merely 
at such behaviour as Apollo’s here, but at that of many another 
character (e.g., Creusa’s, which I am bound to say shocks me) 
in this and many another play of the same writer. Ion’s actual 
protest, which occurs much earlier than that alleged by Verrall, 
is obviously flippant in its colloquialism: ‘“ Tut, tut, this will 
never do!” These works represent a phase of ancient life 
whose religion was superstitious and irreverent and whose 
morality was sophistical and cheap; there is evidence enough 
in the Orators ; Antiphon and Aeschines for example show just 
the same popular appeal to a crudely mechanical conception 
of “ poetic justice,” combined in at least the latter’s case with 
an equally indifferent moral tone. If Euripides is to be praised 
legitimately, his merits must, I believe, be sought elsewhere — 
Yours, ete. Your REVIEWER. 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—I am very glad Mr. Bayfield has uttered his pro- 
test against the tone and substance of the remarks of Dr. 
Verrall’s work contained in the review of Professor Norwood’s 
book. I have certainly no particular claim to advance an 
opinion that is worth much consideration, but as one individual 
of many who must have read Verrall with delight and appre- 
ciation I should like to bear testimony to the fact that, until 
I looked into Euripides the Rationalist and the Four Plays, 
Euripides was just an unsolved puzzle. Verrall’s interpretation 
supplied the answer. Euripides stood out as a real human 
person, with a human message in his plays, and the plays them- 
selves, which used to present examples of an inartistic jumble 
of ‘sophistry’ and ‘sentiment,’ developed in almost every 
case a unity of form and motive which afforded the best proof 
of the truth of the main thesis. None of the criticisms of that 
thesis that I have read ever struck me as at all convincing, and 
your reviewer's attitude of easy disdain ought surely to have 
more force and body behind it.—Yours, etc., 

Harrow, 

June 12th. 


LOCKER LAMPSON’S CONFIDENCES 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It may be that Locker Lampson out of his “ uncon- 
scious literary memory” conveyed the passage on human life 
to his book My Confidences directly from Sir William Temple's 
works, but it would seem more likely that he derived it from 
his recollection of Lamb’s Essay on “The Genteel Style of 
Writing,” of which, in inverted commas, it forms the last 
sentence.—Yours, etc., E. C. Perry. 

8 Albert Court, S.W. 7. 

June 138th. 


J. S. Davies. 
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NEGLECTED ARCHITECTURE 


To the Editor of Tut New Statesman. 

Sir,—Mrs. Mary Berenson’s article on eighteenth century 
architecture in Spain most interestingly illustrates a principle 
which is capable of wide applicaticn. Our attitude towards 
architecture is far too much dominated by the esthetic canons 
of the past. We get into a groove of taste and so miss innumer- 
able beauties. I wonder how many of the millions of admirers 
of the Medici tombs at Florence have noticed that the Church 
of San Lorenzo visibly exists in extreme loveliness. I imagine 
that not one person in a hundred thousand who passes the 
Junior United Service Club at the corner of Regent Street and 
Charles Street ever notices that it is a masterpiece. But who 
am I to animadvert? After thirty-two years of London I 
noticed last week for the first time the singular charm of Stagg 
and Mantle’s in Leicester Square! When it has raised all its 
school-teachers from the starvation level, the L.C.C. might 
usefully spend a trifle in attaching plaques to a few thousand 
buildings in London with the name of the architect and the date 
of construction displayed thereon.—Yours, etc., 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Miscellany 
MR. FRY’S PICTURES 


* O look at a picture by Monsieur Fry,” once said a 
French artist to me, “is like taking a lesson in 
painting.”” When I understood what he meant 

by it I saw that his remark was highly illuminating, and I 

made a mental note to avail myself of it some day or other, 

with or without acknowledgment. It is not that Mr. Fry 
paints like a school-master, as David did; it is not that he 
seeks to impose a convention; it is that he can prove by 
demonstration in paint certain conclusions to which a pro- 
found and subtle study of the masters has led him. Mr. 

Fry does not paint like a school-master, but he does paint 

like a critic. 

The genuine creative impulse, that which sets going the 
process of creation, is instinctive always, and the art of 
Mr. Fry is no exception to that rule. But one who has 
spent so much of his life in seizing and examining the in- 
stinctive processes of others would be wanting in personality 
were he to be less critical of himself. There is in Mr. Fry’s 
work a peculiar self-consciousness; not only has he, like 
all artists, a reason for all that he does, he knows what the 
reason is: more extraordinary still, he can make an intel- 
ligent spectator see it. That is what the French artist 
meant when he said that to look at a picture by Mr. Fry 
was like taking a lesson in painting, and there are very 
few painters in England who would not learn something 
to their advantage by visiting and studying this collection 
of his latest works at the Independent Gallery in Grafton 
Street. 

* A critic’s painting ” : I shall not quarrel with the phrase, 
provided it be understood that the critic in question is 
perhaps the first in Europe on account of the depth and 
subtlety of his sense of art, and that what makes his criticism 
precious is precisely what gives a peculiar quality to his 
painting. It is a quality which is seen to perfection in 
the work of Poussin who, by the way, wrote, in his letters, 
quite enough nonsense about art to merit the name and 
style of ‘‘critic.”’” In his art you will find this same awareness 
of motives, this quality of demonstration, this willingness 
to show where a composition has been mended and why it 
had to be mended. Only, Poussin was extremely deliberate in 
passing judgment on his own sensibility, whereas Mr. Fry, 
both as critic and creator, is alarmingly rapid, so rapid 
that his intellectual decisions have sometimes the irrespon- 
sible air of instinctive reactions. This impatience is, in 
my judgment, a fault. 

In the present exhibition there are fifty or sixty sketches, 
delicate in observation and brilliant in statement, pervaded 
almost all by that elegiac sentiment which is never far off 
when Mr. Fry finds himself face to face with nature ; and, 





because they seem to express appropriately a charming 
personality, these sketches are what people like. I donot blame 
them. Mr. Fry is charming. But it is because heis something 
more than charming that he has become a figure in contempo- 
rary civilisation. This every reader of his writings knows, and 
Mr. Fry knows it, too: he knows that these sketches are the 
raw material out of which his real art has to be elaborated, 
he knows that only in an elaborate work can an artist 
express the whole of himself. And here it is that his agility 
and impatience serve him ill. The labour of art does not 
consist in length of hours or magnitude of output, but in 
intensity of effort. It is useless for an artist regularly to 
do his best; every now and then, when the moment for 
realisation comes, by a hideous effort of concentration he has 
got to do better. And if Mr. Fry, as I think, has never yet 
expressed himself completely, has not yet given all that 
his friends believe he has to give, it must be because he has 
never yet succeeded in pulling more than his weight for 
a long enough period. If Mr. Fry’s achievement is still 
something below himself it is surely for want of prolonged 
and desperate concentration. 


Look at the big landscape (No. 50). This, I fancy, isthe most 

important picture Mr. Fry has yet painted, and a professional 
critic will like it none the less because it affords fair examples 
both of his strength and weakness. See what profound 
knowledge and understanding of the masters can do for 
a painter! Claude has helped Mr. Fry round a nasty corner, 
and I should not be surprised if he were now to lead him 
into a country well worth exploring. Mr. Fry is generally 
reckoned a landscape painter, and ever since he came under 
the influence of the modern French school—ten years or 
more ago—he has been in trouble with the sky. He had 
to find a convention for dealing with this insistent and almost 
uneliminable feature of landscape. All landscape-painters 
have had to do it, though few have been sufficiently self- 
critical to know precisely what they were about. Mr. Fry 
elaborated a convention in which his clouds took on a rather 
chalky colour and became a little too self-consciously three- 
dimensioned and abstract. Also, because in his heart he 
knew this, they lacked conviction. Claude has indicated 
a better way, and I know not what painter in England 
could have arrived by so subtle and scholarly a series of 
gradations at so completely satisfying a result as the top 
of this big picture. And from the seventeenth century 
masters Mr. Fry has learnt another lesson. He has not been 
afraid of those large masses which, apparently dull, yet take 
their places in a composition, become essential, and, seen 
as parts of a vital whole, are seen themselves to be alive. 
The trees have been called “dry”; the same might often 
be said of trees by Claude or Poussin. Such criticism applied 
to compositions of this sort is beside the point. If Mr. 
Fry had painted his trees as Corot would have painted them, 
he must have finished his picture in the style of Corot. 
No, the trees are very well, but Iam not altogether satisfied 
by the figures. To begin with, they belong to another 
convention, owing, unless I mistake, a good deal to the 
influence of Marchand. There is no harm in this. But are 
they completely fused into the picture? At any rate, to 
save his composition, Mr. Fry has been obliged to relieve 
the woman of all her accent and brush her discreetly and 
very delicately into the background. The composition 
is saved: the means are apparent: and what a lesson 
for students and young painters! But I believe that Mr. 
Fry has it in him to realise a conception on this scale in 
which every part should be screwed up to the highest pitch 
of intensity ; only, to achieve such feats, are needed not 
a few bouts of continuous and torturing concentration. 
Who would be an artist ? 

If the big landscape is the most interesting thing in the 
exhibition, the big interior is the great success. Most 
artists, I suspect, have at «ne time or another in their lives 
felt an odd desire to catch human beings going about their 
ordinary business, to accept the vision frankly, and to 
give it esthetic significance. That is what Mr. Fry has 
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done. It sounds simple, but to avoid on the one hand a 
mechanical studio arrangement, and on the other the hope- 
less haphazard of realism, is what very few artists of our 
time and country, be they visual or literary, succeed in 
doing. Whether the colour of the background in this 
picture should be attributed to seventeenth century in- 
fluences I cannot say; at any rate here Mr. Fry has found 
what he has often sought in vain—a sheet of broken colour 
at once adequate to the composition and in itself agreeable. 
I have no notion of attempting to “place” Mr. Fry, but 
I have just one word of warning for those who may be 
meditating that task. The fact that, as a critic and man of 
ideas, he enjoys a European reputation makes it very 
difficult for anyone to judge him fairly as an artist. His 
reputation cuts both ways. There must be hundreds of 
people in the world who have heard the name of Mr. Fry 
and of no other living British painter. Myself, I have met 
people who knew him by name, knew that besides being a 
critic and scholar he painted pictures, who yet had never 
heard tell of Mr. Augustus John or the President of the 
Royal Academy. Of these some, no doubt, would argue 
that since Mr. Fry was the only English painter alive whose 
name was well known and respected in their part of the 
world, in all probability he was the best living English 
painter. Others, on the contrary, to whom Mr. Fry was 
well known as a writer on art and propounder of ideas, 
would be inclined to assume that his painting was a mere 
parergon. In my judgment, neither view is correct; but 
Mr. Fry, the artist, should be able to pay with a good 
grace the penalty of being the only English critic whose 
opinion carries much weight abroad. Meanwhile, in Eng- 
land, where he is known to everyone as the protagonist 
of a movement, those who have not got into the habit of 
treating him as an apostle are inclined to suspect that he 
may be the devil. It will therefore be infinitely to the credit 
of any native critic who contrives to judge his pictures on 
their merits. Curve BELL. 


Drama 
THE SS. TENACITY 

CHARLES VILDRAC is a writer characterised 
M by an extreme reluctance to keep his readers at 
* a distanceand much natural affection for human 
beings. His poems give the mind a gentle and intimate 
pleasure. He belonged before the war to the group of writers 
in France who either called themselves, or were called by 
critics, Unanimists. They wrote about the commoner 
human emotions and ordinary scenes with a kind of mystical 
and yet matter-of-fact tenderness, admiring Walt Whitman 
and eschewing rhetoric, though they were apt to slip into a 
somewhat sentimental rhetoric, without knowing it, in 
their delight over the discovery that average human nature 
was, after all, so kindly and goodness so touching : interest 
in the simple annals of the poor, of people with small means 
and humble pleasures, plus an attitude towards life coloured 
by “‘ group-psychology ” and a sense of brotherhood, roughly 
defines them. Above all, they were not afraid of flatness 
in statement ; they thought it more telling than emphasis. 
M. Vildrac’s play, translated by Mr. Harold Bowen and 
performed by the Stage Society last Monday, shows these 
qualities, although his theme does not allow his mysticism 
to percolate through. The temperament of the principal male 
character, Ségard, is the temperament of a pure Unanimist. 
You can imagine that if M. Vildrac will have nothing to do 
with rhetoric when he is writing poetry (if he can help it), 
he would not be likely to write a “ dramatic” play. The 
s.s. Tenacity is a challenge to the drama which relies upon 
heightening emotions and preparing situations. M. Vildrac 
has held us and moved us by telling a simple short story of 
two compositors who, after the war was over, decided to 
emigrate to Canada and were held up for three weeks at the 


port, owing to engine trouble on board the s.s. Tenacity. 
They put up at a cabaret and worked at the docks mean- 
while. Both Ségard and Bastien (admirably played by Mr. 
Basil Sydney) fall in love, in their different fashions, with 
Thérése, the girl who serves the customers; Ségard pen- 
sively, unselfishly, timidly; Bastien vigorously, much more 
lustfully, but in his way just as genuinely. Bastien is the 
energetic temperament, Ségard the thoughtful, drifting man. 
Bastien gets her. After a bottle of champagne, shared 
together late one night, he persuades her to take him as 
a lover, and then he cannot do without her, and a week 
later, the morning the steamer starts, they decamp together 
without saying a word to anybody. 

Bastien shirked telling his friend partly because he knew 
that Ségard cared for Thérése, but chiefly because he had 
been the inspirer of the Canadian project, and it had always 
been his way to talk of himself as a man of iron resolution, as 
though, in a world of wavering fools, he was one of the few 
who, when they have once made up their minds what they 
want, allow nothing to prevent them grasping it. This boast 
is in one sense true; only he did not know that he would 
presently want a Thérése more than the life of freedom and 
prosperous work he had imagined he had set his heart on. 
Some day, probably quite soon, he will want another Thérése 
or something else—and again allow nothing to distract him. 
He belongs to the weathercock type. According to the philo- 
sophy of the amiable tippler, Hidoux, who haunts the inn, 
“strong” men are like that; energetic in the pursuit of 
immediate ends, but in their way more infirm of purpose than 
the “ cork type,” Ségard, who might have twirled for ever 
in his little back water had he not been drawn out into the 
stream by the energetic eloquence and masterful contempt 
of Bastien ; but once in the stream continues to ride straight 
down it. For Ségard, though deeply hurt by the defection 
of his friend and of the loss of his love, takes up his bag and 
goes on board the s.s. Tenacity. Curtain. 

‘There is an admirable line spoken by Ségard when he 
realises what has happened. He shows no anger, little 
bitterness ; he is quiet and depressed, and does not hide his 
pain. The people of the inn are very kind and sympathetic 
to him. He says when he first hears that Bastien and 
Thérése have gone: “Ah, he is a man of resolution!” 
The part of Ségard is much harder to act than that of 
Bastien. Mr. Roberts was not so successful. Ségard 
should give the impression of being soft without being a 
muff, and this is difficult ; also, he must be unconscious that 
he has a rare temperament and in a way a profound view 
of life. He is a man who readily becomes attached, deeply, 
sympathetically, discriminatingly attached to the people 
he is with and to the place in which he finds himself. To 
every moment of life as it passes, though it may not seem 
rich and important to a romantic or energetic temperament, 
he feels inclined to ery, ‘‘ Verweile doch du bist so schén,” 
and he is equally conscious that all is flowing away. This 
gives tenderness and gravity to his naturally affectionate 
temperament. It is most important, however, that Ségard 
should not be self-conscious. About Mr. Roberts’ inter- 
pretation there was a little too much of the wistful, refined 
literary man, which made it harder for him to bring out the 
difference between a soft-natured man and a muff, so 
essential in acting the part. Hidoux plays the part of the 
chorus to events. He was well acted by Mr. Franklin 
Dyall. In drawing this character M. Vildrac has heightened 
and conventionalised some traits. Hidoux is not in quite 
the same key of modest naturalism as the rest. Perhaps in 
France he would be a more recognisable type. There is 
a good deal of charm in the ease with which the dialogue 
runs. It is refreshing to be so sure that characters on the 
stage will behave and speak naturally, whatever happens. 
The only defects in the production were that the women 
had not the neat, economical smartness of French women 
and Thérese was not the right type. The Stage Society 


did well to produce this play. 
DesMonD MacCarrTuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE appeared in the London Mercury a few months 
ago a delightful article by Max Beerbohm on servants. 
In this article he draws attention to a passage in 
Orley Farm to show how wide was the gulf between gentry 
and servants in Trollope’s days. Anthony Trollope’s novels 
are some of the best historical documents we possess. His 
great qualities as a novelist are his complete appreciation 
of the usual and his sound estimate of human nature. He 
was not capable of exaggeration. The episode is this: 
Lady Mason, in spite of having escaped detection for years, 
and having had the most able lawyer and devoted friends 
to defend her, is exposed at last; she is forced toconfess that 
she did forge the signature to the codicil to the will which 
gave her possession of the farm. Her misery at this moment 
is extreme, for her dignity and sweetness have won for her 
respect and affection which are precious to her. In order 
to bring home to us the depth of that misery Trollope tells 
us she caught herself actually envying the housemaid who 
crossed the hall on her way upstairs; actually wished she 
herself were that poor creature. Now if Orley Farm were a 
modern novel the statement that this thought crossed Lady 
Mason’s mind would not suggest the utter collapse of courage 
and hope, the extremity of misery, which Trollope thought it 
would be sure to convey to his readers. 
* * * 
I have come across a ewious book published in 1724: 
The Great Law of Subordination Considered ; 
or, 
The Insolence and Unsufferable Behaviour of “ Servants” 
in “ England” Duly Inquired Into. 
The book is illustrated with a great variety of Examples, 
Historical Cases, and Remarkable Stories of the behaviour 
of particular servants, “‘ suited to all the several arguments 
made use of as they go on.” These arguments are conducted 
in ten familiar letters, and at the end of the book there are 
proposals which the author hopes the housekeepers and heads 
of families in Great Britain will urge Parliament to embody 
in laws, and are calculated to “ bring servants of every class 
to a just (and yet not a grievous) Regulation.” Some of 
the stories and examples are amusing reading, but the spice 
to them is the indignation and extraordinary class com- 
placency of the author. His complaints of servants are 
precisely those one hears so often now, of lack of respect, 
independence in going off to another place, wastefulness, 
neglect of work, extravagance (above all in dress) on the 
part of servants, and all this in spite of wages having doubled. 
Reading these familiar letters is exactly like listening nowa- 
days to those managers of households, principally women, 
who, while recounting and comparing their domestic tribu- 
lations, not only fail to inspire a detached listener with 
sympathy, but make him wonder that they had ever suc- 
ceeded in keeping a servant for more than a week. “ The 
grievance is become national and calls aloud for a remedy.” 
It is a ery which will echo with particularly searching 
reverberations in the hearts of the type of modern master 
or mistress to whom I have compared him. They, like the 
anonymous author, are insistent that though the poor 
should not be ‘* oppressed ”—whatever they mean by that, 
that they must “ not forget they are servants.” The only 
difference between this type of person in 1920 and in 1724 
is that the former would hardly venture to make the follow- 
ing proposals. 
* * . 

He recognises the obligation of the master or mistress to 
feed their servants sufficiently, and he suggests that a law 
modelled on the Institutions of Lycurgus should be passed 
compelling servants to wear a particular badge. For if 
something is not done to distinguish servants from masters 
by their dress “‘ the clerk will soon be worshipp’d for the 


Justice and the Maid kiss’d for the Mistress *—a mistake 
which is certainly liable still to occur. “If any menial 
servant should swear at or curse to his Face their Master 
or Mistress, or strike or offer to strike, or threaten their 
said Master or Mistress, they should, upon legal Conviction, 
be transported for 21 years, not to be in the Master’s Power 
to remit the Sentence, and the Master not prosecuting to 
forfeit £500.” (This seems a little strong.) The author lays 
great stress on “ Characters.” “‘ Certificates ” he more aptly 
calls them. No master or mistress is to be allowed to take 
a servant without a certificate, or if they do they can have 
no legal redress against such a servant for any offence, 
“‘ Murder excepted.” If a Master gives a certificate which 
does not express the offence for which the servant was 
turned away, or if he did not bring a servant who got drunk 
or swore before the Magistrate he should be fined £10. 
This seems rather a mild penalty compared with the one 
quoted above. You see the bias—a ten pound fine for the 
master and twenty-one years penal servitude for the erring 
servant. 
* * * 

“ It is Time to put an End to unseasonable Good-nature,”’ 
cries the author, “ and it is time for the People (?) of England 
to rescue themselves out of the Hands of a worse Slavery 
than they were ever yet in since Magna Charta was restored 
to them; I mean a Bondage to their own Servants.” 

* * * 

I remember the first time it was borne in on me that the 
most inportant side of a servant’s life and character is 
far from necessarily being the side turned to their employers. 
I was about eight years old. My parents were going away 
and it was a bank holiday. I was left in charge of “ Wil- 
liam,” and as a make-good for spoiling his holiday, my 
father gave him a sovereign, nominally to cover any ex- 
penses if he took me out with him. Now William was a 
familiar figure to me, a character in whom I could no more 
conceive a change than I could in the case of my parents. 
I was on jocular terms with him and fond of sitting on the 
pantry table, but our relation was fixed. Well, the day 
began as usual, no change in William at breakfast; but 
when an hour later a soft old fly drew up at the door a 
very different being got into it. ‘ William” in a bright 
check suit and grey bowler, lighting a cigar with luxu- 
rious deliberation and eyeing me as though I were just a 
little boy, was a new person. He was kind, bored with 
me and formidable. All day I was dragged the round of 
his pleasures; but after the surprise of that first trans- 
formation, not even William conducting part songs on 
the moor, sung by stray acquaintances we picked up on 
our rounds, astonished me much, and an impression was 
left, though only of course dragged into consciousness 
years later, that we were really not more important to him 
than he was to us. I regret that I have never been in 
service for a short time; for I should like to know what 
that relation between master and servant, which often 
seems to the former as satisfactory as a friendship, feels 
like seen from the other end. 

* * » 

I have heard people complain that they have often 
felt shy about lending novels to their servants, because 
in so many of them servants are mentioned in such a 
humiliating way and written about odiously. Thackeray 
often took the side of servants against their masters, but 
he did it self-consciously, as though he were rather proud 
of being above class bias, which is another way of showing 
it. The novel—and it is all about servants—which is 
entirely free from the smallest suggestion of patronage 
and is entirely human in its interest in the servants’ hall, 
is Esther Waters. But it is extremely rare in fiction to find 
a novelist more interested in a butler as a human being 
than as a butler. Bashville, the manservant in Cashel 
Byron’s Profession, is an exception, and Dickens when he 
chooses can succeed perfectly; in his case the difficulty 
was to forget that a baronet was not only a baronet and 
nothing more. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE ETHICS OF IMPERIALISM 


Empire and Commerce in Africa. By Lronarp WooLrF. 
Allen and Unwin. 20s. net. 

Mr. Woolf has written a very remarkable book. It is a 
detailed, thoroughly documented and fascinatingly readable 
history of European imperialism in Africa during the past 
half century. Mr. Woolf holds the strongest possible 
views about the ethics of imperial “ expansion”; he can 
see no good in it; he has a passionate hatred of commer- 
cialism in all its forms and an intense belief in the rights 
of uncivilised peoples. But these preconceptions are 
balanced by an equally intense intellectual honesty which 
not only prevents him from distorting his facts to suit 
his thesis, but saves him even from any suspicion of having 
overlooked facts which might be inconvenient. He possesses, 
besides, in a very high degree, that specific faculty of the 
genuine historian, the knack of wading through a great 
mass of material, picking out what is relevant and ignoring 
the rest, and so presenting a picture which without being 
tedious is unmistakably complete. The result in this 
particular case is one of those rare books of which it can be 
said that no student of the subject with which it deals can 
afford not to have read it practically from cover to cover. 

The purpose of the book is to examine, on the basis as 
far as possible of original and official documents, the motives, 
the methods and the results of the partition and exploitation 
of Africa. It is a long tale of jealousy, intrigue and oppres- 
sion which leaves little enough room for belief in the exist- 
ence of any such disinterested idealism as is implied in that 
wonderfully satisfying phrase ‘‘ the white man’s burden.” 
The white man has gone to Africa for many and diverse 
reasons, but, as Mr. Woolf shows, the reasons given have 
usually had a closer relation to beliefs and illusions cherished 
in Europe than to the actualities of the situation in Africa, 
and more often than not the motives which have nominally 
or actually inspired the occupation of any particular area 
have been totally forgotten the moment the occupation 
was complete. In the earliest stages of European colon- 
isation “ strategic considerations” played a great part ; 
it was the militarists rather than the merchants who led 
France into Algiers. But later the economic motive 
became predominant and the speeches of men like Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain in England and M. Jules Ferry in 
France were always full of references to trade routes, new 
markets and new sources of raw material. What critics 
of another period would have described as common greed 
came to be openly avowed as the most respectable of reasons 
for establishing colonies or protectorates anywhere and 
everywhere. Occasionally, there was some talk about the 
welfare of the natives and the blessings which civilisation 
would confer on them, and the part played by missionaries 
at critical moments was often quite as important as that 
played by soldiers and traders. But, according to Mr. 
Woolf, the chief and abiding motive of the whole process 
has been the desire of European capitalists to exploit the raw 
material and cheap labour of the African continent. 

So much for motives. As for methods, one can only feel 
after reading the facts presented by Mr. Woolf that the 
less said about them the better. There have been all too 
many episodes in the dealings of white men with Africans, 
notably in Abyssinia and on the Zanzibar coast, which no 
conceivable casuistry could defend. The political cynic 
may find here a rich mine of material. The plain story of 
how Uganda was gained for the British Empire might 
almost be one of Mr. Belloc’s political satires. We cannot 
tell it here, but even the most sentimental of patriots could 
hardly fail to enjoy the delightful irony of the means by 
which two reluctant Premiers, the Conservative Salisbury 
and the Liberal Rosebery, were induced to consent to this 
particular extension of the British Empire. The coup 
was worked by perhaps a dozen men who marshalled all 
the forces of the Church, the Army, the City to “ avert 
a national calamity ” and save the national honour by show- 





ing King Mwanga that “ our pledge to take his kingdom 
from him was not to be broken.” 

Finally, as to results. Here we confess Mr. Woolf is not 
very convincing. His judgment is that “The general 
effects of European policy in Africa have been almost 
wholly evil.” And certainly he is able to tell of much evil 
which Europeans have done. The policy of evicting 
natives from all the best of their own lands, abolishing their 
communal rights, crowding them into small and infertile 
reserves and then imposing poll-taxes on them in order 
to force them to work for European settlers at twopence a 
day, outrages every principle which ought to govern the 
relations of white men and black. But on the whole is 
the black man, say in East Africa, worse off than he was 
before the white man came, in the days when there was 
none to check inter-tribal raids or the ubiquitous activities of 
the Arab slave-hunter ? The answer must remain of course 
largely a matter of opinion, but when Mr. Woolf, in jus- 
tification of his own view, explains that in pre-European 
days when one tribe proposed to raid another for cattle 
and women it invariably gave twenty-four hours’ notice, 
“‘so that, in practice, such women as their owners did not 
desire to see carried off were removed to a place of safety,” 
we cannot help smiling a little. We quite see his point, 
but he must surely when he wrote such a sentence have felt 
a little uncertain of his own thesis. 

Our real quarrel with Mr. Woolf, however, is rather more 
serious. We think, as we have already said, that he has 
written a historical text-book of quite extraordinary merit, 
interest and value. But the whole picture seems to us 
to be too black; not because the facts are wrongly or 
unfairly presented—Mr. Woolf is ‘almost quixotically just 
to his opponents—but because the standpoint from which 
they are presented is impossibly Utopian. He is by no 
means blind to this himself. He avows himself content 
to ‘“‘speak as a fool,” believing that Utopia can never come 
even within sight unless its ethical assumptions are first 
accepted as practical rules of conduct. He is therefore, in a 
sense, forearmed against criticism on this ground. Never- 
theless we cannot help thinking that, if he could continue 
to write from a standpoint a little nearer to things as they 
are instead of things as they ought to be, he would be more 
likely to exert the very great influence to which his know- 
ledge and his abilities entitle him. It is impossible to 
question on general principles his moral indictment of 
European imperialism in Africa, but somehow a purely 
ethical judgment of so great a world episode as the colon- 
isation movement of the 19th century seems curiously 
irrelevant. It is as if one were to write a book to show 
that Julius Cesar had no moral right to invade Gaul and 
Britain. Certainly he had not, and probably our ancestors 
entirely failed to appreciate the value of Roman roads and 
Roman arts and laws, and infinitely preferred their tribal 
struggles to the Roman peace. Yet do we regret now that 
the Romans came? If progress has any meaning, is it 
possible to overestimate the value of Roman imperialism in 
laying the foundations of modern civilisation? In short, 
do we know enough to apply @ priori ethical standards 
to problems of this kind at all? 

There is a particular phrase to which Mr. Woolf takes 
very strong exception—the “logic of events.” In his 
view, the recent expansion of European States is due not to 
any “ logic of events ” but to the mistaken beliefs and greedy 
desires of certain individual Europeans, and he holds that 
to employ such a phrase is merely an attempted evasion 
of moral responsibilities which we have no right to shirk. 
And of course he is largely right—yet all the same it was 
the “‘ logic of events.” Mr. Woolf, in our opinion, attaches 
an altogether excessive importance to the economic motive 
in modern imperialism. All the way through his book 
he maintains that it was the financiers of Paris and London 
and Rome and Berlin who determined every move in the 
game. Yet over and over again he produces evidence 
which is wholly incompatible with this view. He shows that 
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nearly every chartered company formed to exploit 
any district of Africa was habitually far less concerned with 
the earning of dividends than with the acquiring of fresh 
territory for the Empire. One case which he cites is most 
striking :-— 

The whole country [Somaliland] is therefore reserved for the 
economic exploitation of a small group of shareholders in Italy, 
and the only result of such exploitation is to increase the dividends 
of a handful of Italians. No better example could be found than 
this of the use of the power of a European State in Africa for the 
purpose of promoting the economic interests of its citizens in Europe. 

And then in a footnote he adds :— 

The company paid in 1910 about 11 per cent. [i.e., £1,320] on its 
paid-up capital, which amounted to £12,000. Its revenue, including 
the subsidy from the Italian Government of £1,600, was £226,116 
and its expenditure £224,736. 

In other words, the company which was charged with 
the administration of Somaliland actually spent more 
in that country than it took out of it, and was only able to 
pay a dividend owing to a government subsidy coming out 
of the pockets of Italian taxpayers. “ No better example !”’ 
We believe that this is in fact a fairly typical example of 
the position of companies of this kind, and indeed in another 
part of his book Mr. Woolf declares in so many words 
that “‘ it is certain that in no case has it (an African Empire) 
added to the wealth (of any European State).” What then 
becomes of economic exploitation as the predominant 
motive of European imperialism ? For our part, we believe 
that “ economic exploitation ” has always been for the most 
part mere camouflage. The new imperialism of the second 
half of the 19th century was due to the development of 
the means of transport which brought Europe into close 
contact with great areas over which an immensely lower 
civilisation prevailed. The result was inevitable. By the 
mere “ logic of events ” Europe was bound to rule Africa. 
Throughout all human history superior civilisations, whether 
of Greece, Mesopotamia, China or Rome, have shown an 
irresistible tendency towards expansion amongst their 
neighbours. Africa became the neighbour of Europe some 
fifty or sixty years ago, and the result would have been 
just the same if there had not been a “ financier” in Paris 
or London—the missionaries and the moralists and the 
megalomaniacs would have driven us along the same road. 
The real force behind expansion in Africa was not, we are 
convinced, an economic motive at all; it was something 
much more simple and profound, something compounded 
of the ordinary man’s conviction that “ civilisation” 
is absolutely superior to ‘‘ barbarism,” and his preference 
for seeing a particular piece of the map coloured red rather 
than blue or green or yellow. 

But perhaps we have over-emphasised our quarrel with 
Mr. Woolf. His book is so largely devoted to an analysis 
of motives that it is impossible to ignore that side of his 
thesis. But, after all, the British Empire, in Africa and 
elsewhere, exists, and the causes which brought it into 
existence are of very minor importance beside the question 
of how it should be dealt with in future. And here we are 
in the most complete agreement with all that Mr. Woolf 
has to say. He starts from the assumption that in the 
government of all our African Dependencies the interests 
of their inhabitants should be as paramount as British 
interests are in the government of Great Britain, and with 
that object in view he sets forth a definite programme in 
six articles which in our opinion ought to be embodied in 
every mandate granted under the authority of the League 
of Nations. Superior civilisation must prevail, but 
unless it can show a superior morality, as well as superior 
knowledge of the uses of rubber and cotton, and of the 
chemical constituents of potassium nitrate, it will fail 
either to justify or to prolong its assumption of the white 
man’s burden. This is, at any rate, a problem with which 
no man or woman voter in this country has any mght to 
be unconcerned, and Mr. Woolf's is far the ablest and most 
stimulating book that has yet been written about it from 

the democratic point of view. 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW COMPLETE 
THE LIFE OF 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. By G. E. Buckle 
in succession to the late W. F. Monypenny. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Vol. V. 1868-76. Vol. VI. 1876-81 18s. 2% 


The Story of Lord Beaconsfield’s life increases in personal 
interest and historical value as it reaches the climax and 
close of his astonishing career. Mr. Buckle has had access 
to a large and voluminous private correspondence of the 
highest value in respect of Lord Beaconsfield’s later years. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
Volumes. I-IV. Illustrated. 15s. net each. 


THE GREAT WAR, 1914-1918. 


A Brief Sketch by C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of All Souls and Magdalen Colleges, 
Oxford. A living story of the principal events of 
the war on all fronts, told in a vivid and arresting 
style. With Maps. 6s. net, 


GOOD CONDUCT. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of 
** Spanish Gold,’’ etc. ‘‘ Mr. Birmingham’s wide 
and appreciative circle of readers will eagerly 
welcome a new volume in his old vein . . 
packed with witty sayings and comical situations.’ 
—** Daily Chronicle.’’ Second Impression. 6s. net. 


THE REVELS OF ORSERA. 


A Medieval Romance by Sir RONALD ROSS, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. Sir Ronald Ross, who has proved 
that distinction in the world of scienceis not incom - 
patible with success in the sphere of poetry, here 
proves the possession also of the gift of imaginative 
romance. 7s. net. 


ANNIVERSARIES and other Poems. 


By LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D., Editor of ‘* The 
Cornhill Magazine.”’ 5s. net. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PURITANISM 


On the Political and Religious Thought of the English. 
By the Rev. Canon J. S. FLYNN, Vicar of St. John’s, 
Hove. An appreciation of Puritanism, tracing its 
growth in England and America from its rise, 
showing how it has shaped the course of politics 
in both countries. 12s. net. 


STATE RAILWAY OWNERSHIP, 


Historical Sketch of. By W. M. ACWORTH. A 
summary of State ownership in the principal 
countries by an acknowledged authority, showing 
that in democratic States political influences have 
always interfered with business ae yf 

s. 6d. net. 
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A WAR DIARY 


R.F.C. H.Q., 1914—1918. By Maurice Bartne. 
Sons. 8s. net. 


September 17th, 1918.—({From a letter.) 
Les Dieux ont soif, by Anatole France. 
remark, which seems to me profound. ‘On n’est jamais 
assez simplement mise,’ says one lady to another. ‘ Vous 
dites bien, ma belle, mais rien n’est plus coiteux en toilette 
que la simplicité. Et ce n’est pas toujours par mauvais 
goat que nous mettons des fanfreluches ; c’est quelque-fois 
par économie.’ This is true about food, clothes, art, and 
everything else in the world.” 

“ Rien n’est plus cofiteux que la simplicité”’—in Mr. 
Maurice Baring’s book the truth of this saying is illustrated 
once more. His method is simple and extravagant; ex- 
travagant in the sense that in order to achieve that simplicity 
he has refrained from expanding many an entry in his diary 
into what might have been a story or a vivid sketch. On 
the fly-page opposite the contents page you will find quoted 
“a flying-corps saying”; it runs as follows: ‘‘ Make a 
note of that, Baring.” It was his business to make 
notes incessantly. One of the novel features of his 
book is that. it shows us how many details had to be 
attended to by the staff of the R.F.C. 

Mr. Baring has introduced these technicalities, for all 
his apparent easy-going casualness, with the skill of a 
practised man of letters. They are as essential to his 
account of war as seen from H.Q. of the Royal Flying Corps 
as onion is in the composition of a salad, as flavouring. 

The remarkable thing about his book is that although it 
has an objective quality, it is also extraordinarily personal. 
It is far from being a history of the work of the R.F.C. 
during the war. It attempts nothing of the kind. It is 
rather an account of the author during the war, and by 
noting down whatever interested him at the moment, 
whether it was the book he happened to be reading or a 
talk he had had, he conveys to us what the war was in reality 
to himy His irrelevancies are relevant tothat. An enormous 
number of these entries might have been made in his diary 
if there had been no war going on. Yet their inclusion is 
precisely what conveys to us the sense of actuality. He 
has endless details to attend to, news and odd rumours 
pour in from all sides, men are fighting and being killed 
(often he stops to record the death of a friend), yet his other 
interests persist. He is not always thinking about the war ; 
he copies out passages from the books he reads, quotes the 
poets, translates Horace ; speculates about this and that, 
trusting that if he puts down all these things without 
emphasis, a picture of what the war was actually like as 
an experience to live through at H.Q. will be left in the 
reader’s mind. Entries follow each other pell-mell. On 
April 25th, 1917, he gives an account of flying over to 
the Fourth Army : 

We heard two shots in the air on the way there; on the way 
back, just as we were this side of the Somme, a kite balloon was 
shot down and floated down into the river. We were looking at 
this ; at thatjmoment a scout appeared in the sky, and came swooping 
towards us. I thought it was a German, and that we were going 
to land; looking down at the shelled condition of the ground I 
was terrified. It turned out to be an S.E. It was bitterly 
cold: the earth looked like a photograph: a war photograph. 

April 26th, I cannot read any more, not another line ot the 
Golden Bowl by Henry James. . . . 

April 28th. The garden is full of oxlips and cowslips. The 
trees are red with sap. The hedges are budding. 

April 29th. We went to Vert Galant to see Harvey-Kelly, who 
commands No. 19 Squadron. When we got there we were told he 
had gone up by himself and one other pilot for a short patrol. . . . 
He was due and over due. When we went away the General said : 
“ Tell Harvey-Kelly I was very sorry to miss him,” but I knew 
quite well from the sound of his voice he did not expect this message 
would ever be delivered. Nor did I. Harvey-Kelly never came 
back. He was the gayest of all gay pilots. He always took a 
potato and a reel of cotton with him when he went over the lines. 
The Germans, he said, would be sure to treat him well if he had to 
land on the other side, and they found him provided with such 
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useful and scarce commodities. He was the first pilot to land in 


France. 
April 30th. Went to St. Omer by air in the afternoon with 


Buckridge. Nearly crashed in the trees getting off. 

On May 2nd he is translating Horace’s ode, ‘‘O Fons 
Bandusiz ”’ : 

The dogstar, and the incandescent days 

Can parch thee not; and weary of the plough, 

The oxen, and the silly sheep astray 

Shall find in thee delicious, cool retreat, 

Thou shalt be remembered amongst famous springs ; 

The rocks, the ilex, whence the ripples fall 

Tinkling, shall live for ever in my verse. 

On May 8rd he notes that the H.Q. carpenter has blown 
up his hands by opening a bomb which someone had 
brought back as a souvenir. “ It was not his fault. He was 
told to do it. It has blown off three fingers and a thumb 
from one hand and a thumb from the other. He was an 
admirable carpenter. It is most tragic . . . .” On 
May 6th he hears “ that Ball is missing. This has cast a 
gloom over the whole Flying Corps. He was not only per- 
haps the most modest and engaging character.” Then on 
May 7th there is a conference of Army Commanders. 

These are typical pages. Dip in anywhere and you will 
find the same drift of unconnected observations and un- 
accentuated records, noted down simply and quickly, by 
a man sensitive to many sides of life. Read the whole book 
and a curious ineffaceable impression remains of a confused 
process of human activity and emotion rushing on, on, on, 
in a definite direction, like a train which carries its passengers, 
now looking out of the windows, now talking together, 
now occupied with their own memories, on to a terminus. 
Such is Mr. Baring’s record of the war. 


REFLECTIONS ON PHILOSOPHY 


The Field of Philosophy: An Introduction to the Study 
of Philosophy. By JosepH ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, 
Columbus, Ohio: R. G. Adams and Co. $2 net. 

Spiritual Pluralism and Recent Philosophy. By C. A. 
Ricnarpson. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
14s, net. 

The study of philosophy occupies a singular position 
among human interests. On the one hand it dates back 
to the very earliest periods of civilisation: it exercises a 
perennial attraction for thoughtful minds in every age 
and every country. On the other hand there exists a 
widespread public distrust of philosophy, for which there 
are at least two different reasons, one bad and the other 
more plausible. The first is that philosophical writings are 
as a rule difficult to understand: and men are very prone 
to depreciate the importance of a study too difficult for 
them, so as to furnish themselves half-unconsciously with 
an excuse for passing it by. The second and more plausible 
reason is that, notwithstanding its great antiquity, there 
seems very little in the way of definite results to show for 
it. Science moves forward from one conquest to another ; 
but the history of philosophy presents a picture of great 
systems of thought rising and flourishing for a while, and 
then receding to the background, to make way for new 
and quite different systems. In this way there has come 
about an opinion that philosophy can lead to no conclusions 
that are valid or important. 

This opinion is partly correct, but partly based upon a 
misunderstanding. The fact is that philosophy is the 
cradle of the special sciences. In old times, all study of 
nature, of man, of mind, of the universe, was comprised 
under the name Philosophy, which meant, as its derivation 
indicates, nothing more than just love of wisdom, or desire 
for knowledge. From this formless cloud of observations 
and reasonings there gradually crystallised out the separate 
branches of science, history, and politics ; and each branch 
so formed, as knowledge therein became definite and 
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PARIS IN SHADOW 
By LEE HOLT, author of “‘ Green and Gay,” etc. 7s. net. 


This book, written by an American who has spent many years 
in France, is cast in the form of a diary, and describes Paris 
as it was in 1916-1917. In the diary the happenings of every 
day are faithfully noted down—those little events which more 
than all show the true spirit of the time. 


A SCOTTISH NURSE AT WORK 
By HENRIETTA TAYLOR. With 7 Dlustrations. 5s. net. 


A war record by a nurse who has seen service of an unusual 
kind in Belgium, France, and Italy, and whose pictures of her 
varied experiences are animated, vivid, and of quite exceptional 
interest. 


POEMS By IRIS TREE. 


With Decorations by CURTIS MOFFAT. 6s. net. 





New Fiction. 


FOUR BLIND MICE: wotsXiic. 





By C. C. LOWIS, author of “ Fascination.” 78. net- 
THE WATCH-DOG of the CROWN 
By JOHN KNIPE. 7s. net. 


“An exceptional first novel. . . . The reader feels that the 
characters are real men and womten, of flesh and blood like 
himself.’’—Globe. 


“Spirited and interesting.” —Scotsman. 


THE STORY of a NEW ZEALAND RIVER 


By JANE MANDER. 8s. 6d. net, 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., W. 1. 
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oy GEORGE LANSBURY’S EXPERIENCES 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 


WHAT I SAW 
IN RUSSIA. 


By GEORGE LANSBURY. 


Price 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Lansbury, whose sincerity and honesty no just- 
minded person would question, went to Russia for 
the express purpose of seeing for himself to what 
extent the first great experiment in practical Socialism 
has been justified by its results. 


No one, of course, could have learned everything 
about the present state of Russia in a few weeks, 
but no man was better qualified to investigate 
and to set forth the facts than the author of this 
book. Mr. Lansbury may be trusted to have ob- 
served accurately and to have written truthfully. 


LEONARD PARSONS, Ltd., 





7 19 Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. a 
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ST. JOHN ERVINE’S 


THE FOOLISH LOVERS 


(Author of “ John Ferguson,” “ Mrs. Martin’s Man.”’) 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL’S 


New full-length Novel, 


SIR HARRY 


By the Author of “ The Caravan Man.” 


THE 
DUCHESS OF SIONA 


ERNEST GOODWIN. 


A Detective Story. 


THE CASK 


FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS. 


READ ALSO 


POTTERISM 


ROSE MACAULAY. 


“A brilliant novel.” — Observer. 
“The wittiest and most brilliant picture of present-day life that has 
appeared for a long time.” —Daily Chronicle. 


















































NICOLL SUITS 


When wanting a suit, don’t let | 
price. alone decide where you get 
it—give some regard to the | 
quality of the materials and work. 


The man who bases his decision 
entirely on price may just as well 
adopt the cheap self-advertise- 
ment of wearing dungaree overalls | 
—no one will expect them to fit 
or look well. 


Not so with the suit ; if it does not 
look well, fit well and wear well, 
good money has been thrown away | 


NICOLL SUITS give you the best 
value throughout—good material, 
good workmanship—good fitting, 
and consequently a suit good to 
wear, because you feel it is not | 
only all a suit might be, but all 
a suit should be. 


There is the completing satis- 
faction that the price paid has 
been moderate—decidedly mode- 
rate—and the money well ex- 
pended, in fact, that the suit is 
cheap in point of price, but ex- 
ceedingly good in point of quality. | 


H. J. NICOLL 


and Co. Ltd. 
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systematised, ceased to be called philosophy and acquired 
a new name to designate the new knowledge which had 
come into existence. Thus mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, and biology gradually passed out of the sphere of 
philosophy, as they developed into coherent systems of 
established knowledge. Psychology has largely passed out 
within the last fifty years, though still not altogether 
emancipated. At the present moment several other sub- 
jects are in course of transition. Theories of space and 
time—favourite topics of metaphysicians—are being taken, 
thanks to Einstein, into the science of physics. Logic, in 
the work of Mr. Bertrand Russell, is attaining the status 
of a definite science. The relation of mind and body is 
gradually falling within the sphere of physiology: the 
mystery of that great problem is slowly fading away before 
the rising light, and as it fades, physiology, not philosophy, 
is seen to be the victor of this new territory of 
knowledge. 

Thus philosophy by its very nature is relatively barren 
of results. As soon as results begin to accumulate, they 
cease to be called philosophy : the name is limited to those 
inquiries where no results fitting to be incorporated as 
science have yet been obtained : hence the discredit which 
in the opinion of many has fallen over the whole subject. 
Yet the range of human interest and inquiry will always 
outstrip the range of possible knowledge: the desire for 
wisdom will always continue even where there is no wisdom 
to be had: and so philosophy will remain, and the same 
old insoluble problems still shine forth like candles luring 
to their destruction the moths of human pedantry. 


Within this great reservoir of unanswered human inquiry, 
what are the methods pursued? The two works above- 
named illustrate the method usually adopted. Professor 
Leighton, of the Ohio State University, gives an interesting 
survey of the progress of philosophical ideas throughout 
history, indicating at the same time his own views as to 
““ the main directions in which solutions of the chief problems 
may be sought.” Mr. C, A. Richardson similarly discusses 
the main problems of determinism, the relation of mind 
and body, etc., in the interests of a pluralistic solution 
which appeals to him, and which he defends with ingenuity. 
It would not be possible here to discuss the theories adduced 
by these writers ; it need only be remarked that they both 
tend towards spiritualist solutions; that in fact they are 
both pretty much what the man in the street would think, 
if he had the requisite education and ability. For the 
conclusions of philosophers depend as a rule upon their 
innate sentiments, rather than upon any process of logic. 
The basis of a philosophical system is furnished by the 
character of its author. As Herbert Spencer remarked, 
“* In the genesis of a system of thought the emotional nature 
is a large factor, perhaps as large a factor as the intellectual 
nature.” It is quite as large. It determines the general 
trend of the philosophy, while the “ intellectual nature ”’ 
merely determines the degree of refinement with which it 
is presented. In science, checked at every turn by facts, 
there can normally not be more than one system of belief. 
In philosophy, there can be as many different systems as 
there are different kinds of human nature. Only a few of 
them have been worked out. But from a knowledge of any 
particular individual, whether educated or uneducated, it 
would usually be possible to predict with no great margin 
of error what philosophy he would adhere to, if he were 
given over to the study of the subject, and at the various 
different degrees of education. Judged by this standard, 
the books both of Professor Leighton and Mr. Richardson 
may be regarded as representative of a large section of 
public opinion, though, of course,on a higher intellectual 
plane. And that is tantamount to saying that they contain 
little that is original, little that is likely to survive the 
changing currents of public sentiment, though useful to 
those desirous of following some of the tendencies of modern 
philosophy. 


PARVUM IN MULTO 


Adventures in Interviewing. By Isaac F. Marcosson, 
The Bodley Head. 16s. net. 

The reproduction, facing page 118, of a letter from Mr. 
Lloyd George to General Nivelle informs one, if one is not 
already aware of the fact, that Mr. Marcosson is “a dis- 
tinguished American journalist.” As such, he has inter- 
viewed all, or nearly all, the “live” people who, as he 
himself would inevitably phrase it, ‘have shaped the 
world’s destiny during the momentous period of the great 
war for freedom and humanity.” And he has, one dis- 
covers, the ‘‘ right ” ideas about nearly everything: about 
secret diplomacy, for instance, which he complacently 
assures us was killed at the Peace Conference; about the 
Conference itself, which he describes as ‘‘ the new World 
Magna Charta”; about Bolshevism—he was in Russia as 
recently as the spring of 1917, and saw Lenin leading “a 
gang of ruffians” to make a demonstration against the 
American Embassy; about money—“ according to their 
(the Bolshevists’ ) idea,” he says, “‘ money, as well as human 
beings, is a thing to be destroyed ” (his implication being, 
obviously, that to destroy money is by far the greater sin) ; 
about resolute government—‘‘ Had Kerensky acted with 
vigour and decision at that time, and employed the machine 
gun and the firing squad instead of conciliation, he might 
have stamped out the poisonous growth”; about patriotic 
journalism—“ ‘ Is it true ? ’ is the unfailing acid test applied 
to everything he (Lord Northcliffe) prints.” 

Mr. Marcosson defines the reporter as the historian of the 
present. 

“Of course, there are two kinds of reporters,”’ he says. 
“One is the type of man who becomes a sort of chronic 
reproducer of bald facts as he finds them. He remains an 
ordinary chronicler of events. In a word, he is a photo- 
grapher. 

“On the other hand, you have the reporter who transmutes 
facts through the alchemy of his own personality. He 
becomes the maker of literature. This is art.” 

There is no doubt to which of these two types 
Mr. Marcosson belongs: unfortunately, however, most of 
his plates are under-developed or fogged. He describes 
his meetings (and in some cases his relations) with a large 
number of well-known personages, varying in interest from 
Kerensky and the late Mr. Walter Page right down to Lord 
Beaverbrook and Sir Eric Geddes. He never omits to say 
whether his “ interviewee ” was sitting at a flat-topped or 
at a roll-topped desk ;_ he generally states definitely whether 
his victim was a good “ imparter” or a shy man disliking 
the ordeal; he has an aptitude for the appropriate cliché— 
a general is “ of splendid physique,” a statesman has “ the 
unmistakable manner of the Council Chamber,” a skipper 
is ‘“‘an old sea dog,” Kerensky’s “ whole being seemed 
charged with a restless energy”; he recounts unamusing 
and uninstructive anecdotes. But one can turn page after 
uninspiring page in a vain search for any genuine revelation 
of character, for any arrestive phrase holding out the key 
to some man’s personality, for signs, in short, that the 
author’s rare opportunities have been utilised with more 
than the most commonplace ability. One feels, and with 
the best will in the world one cannot help feeling, that his 
energy, zeal and ingenuity in gaining access to his “ sub- 
jects ” have only resulted in his writing about them pre- 
cisely as he would have done had he never met them, but 
had been commissioned to “ write them up” for some 
Ministry of Propaganda. 

Yet occasionally and in spite of himself, he is illuminating. 
“Statesmen,” he says, “who looked with horror upon 
personal exploitation in 1914 now regard it as an essential, 
like meat and drink. But they had to be educated, and I 
had a humble part in that campaign of education.” Or 
again: ‘‘ Lloyd George never ceases to be the politician, 
and in the course of this first talk he expressed great curiosity 
as to whether our soldiers voted in the Civil War and how 
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it was done.” Summing up his account of the fall of the 
Asquith Government he blandly remarks: “ While 
Northcliffe threw out a smoke screen in the shape of a news- 
paper barrage, it was Beaverbrook in the role of manipulator 
of men who really framed up the new Government with 
Lloyd George as Premier. For his _ services 
Beaverbrook was made a peer.”’ 

The book also contains reminiscences of various literary 
and dramatic friends of the author, including O. Henry, 
Frank Norris, and Charles Frohman; an_ interesting 
chapter on the publication and booming of Upton Sinclair's 
The Jungle (in which Mr. Marcosson took an honourable 
share); an index, numerous photographs, and a choice of 
ways to spell the word “ unforgetable.” 


THE RING AND THE BOOK 


A Commentary upon Browning's “The Ring and the Book.” 
By A. K. Coox. H. Milford. 16s. net. 


The Ring and the Book is one of the most remarkable 
and also one of the most successful tours de force in literature. 
To tell the same story ten times over in such a manner that 
it is always fresh is in itself a great feat. It must be admitted 
that many lines and even whole passages are hardly poetry, 
but the speeches of the two lawyers themselves, if neither 
simple, sensuous nor passionate, are full of a strange intel- 
lectual fascination. Among modern English poets Browning 
stands nearest Shakespeare in the intensity of his pre- 
occupation with human nature and the swiftness of his 
brain—he even recalls him in his weakness for punning : 

Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 

No man hath walked along our roads with step 

So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 

So varied in discourse. 
Such are the powers best exemplified in The Ring and the 
Book, which make it, as Browning thought and all his chief 
critics have agreed, his masterpiece. 

A long, minute commentary like this one is clearly a labour 
of love. Many people have never tackled The Ring and the 
Book on account of its length and supposed obscurity. It 
is the longest English poem with the exception of the 
Faerie Queene, but it is no longer than many novels; and 
in proportion to its length it is probably the least obscure 
of Browning’s poems. No one need worry about the allus- 
ions unless they wish, and the real heart of the poem in the 
monologues of Caponsacchi and Pompilia and the Pope’s 
verdict on the characters is clear enough for any reader. 

The purpose of a commentary like this is not to alarm the 
uninitiated but to satisfy a legitimate curiosity on the 
part of the initiated. For this purpose Mr. Cook has per- 
formed his task very well. He promises in the preface to 
inform us where he has had to leave anything unexplained ; 
but these cases, an illustration of which is Browning’s attri- 
bution to “the Patavinian,” presumably Livy, of a state- 
ment that Janus founded Arezzo (xii. ]. 813), are extremely 
rare. Almost all the difficulties of grammar and allusion 
seem to have been adequately dealt with. 

To remark on one passage in detail, the dying cry of 
Guido when he is about to be led away to execution : 

Don’t open! Hold me from them! I am yours, 

I am the Granduke’s—no, I am the Pope’s ! 

Abate,—Cardinal,—Christ,—Maria,—God, . . . 

Pompilia, will you let them murder me ? 
As to these lines of supreme dramatic power, Mr. Cook 
quotes the view of Wescott, who saw in them an earnest 
of Guido’s repentance, but prefers himself to see in them 
the depth of Guido’s meanness. We think the best criticism 
of them is to be found in a passage of Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s 
book on Bernard Shaw: “ ... This living ancestral 
bond, not of love or fear but strictly of marriage, has been 
twice expressed splendidly in literature. The man’s in- 
curable sense of the mother in his lawful wife was uttered 
by Browning in one of his two or three truly shattering lines 
of genius when he makes the execrable Guido fall back 





finally upon the fact of marriage and the wife whom he has 
trodden like mire.” 


A FAMILIAR TYPE 


The Mary Carleton Narratives. By Ernest BERNBAUw, 
Ph.D. Oxford University Press, 5s. 6d. net. 


Journalists of to-day may have their faults but they are 
George Washingtons compared with their predecessors of 
two and three hundred years ago. “ Out-lying a gazette 
writer ’’ seemed an astonishing achievement to Wycherley’s 
Manly in The Plain Dealer and Richard Steele satirically 
defined ‘‘ memoir” as ‘“‘ French for a novel.” Truth never 
came out of taverns or coffee-houses where the early news- 
writers foregathered. Ben Jonson described the pamphlets 
of his time as “set out every Saturday but made all at 
home with no syllable of truth in them.” The Civil War 
and Commonwealth period was a time of fabulous inven- 
tion; Puritans and Royalists vied with each other in 
publishing false news, which in those days of slow travel and 
difficult communication it was well-nigh impossible to 
correct. The cock-and-bull story of Titus Oates was no 
isolated sensation but merely the most audacious hoax of 
those times. The Mary Carleton Narratives (1668-78) are 
a lively illustration of the manners and morals of Restoration 
journalism. Two hundred and fifty years ago Mary Carleton 
was the talk of London town. The stir produced recently 
by the disappearance and elopement of Miss Leonora Darby 
was trifling beside the commotion set on foot by the so- 
called ‘‘ German Princess.”” Mary, whose father’s name was 
Moders, was born in Canterbury in 1634 or 1635. She ran 
away from her first husband, a shoemaker, in 1658, married 
another in Dover and escaped punishment for bigamy 
by running away again. In 1663 she appeared in London 
and announced herself as a high-born German lady fleeing 
ftom the unwanted attentions of elderly foreign suiters. 
Being exceedingly attractive and ingenious, with a good 
deal of false jewellery and some forged letters from abroad, 
she imposed upon all who met her and became known as 
the German Princess. A young law student, John Carleton, 
romantic like Mary and with ambitious parents, pretended 
to be a lord and won her consent to marriage. Soon after 
the wedding, the Carletons discovered the fraud and Mary 
was arrested and tried for bigamy. Mr. Pepys was one of 
those who visited her in prison and fell victim to her charm. 
At her trial she behaved so like a perfect lady, “‘ constantly 
playing with her fan before her face as a person without 
blot or stain,” and her speech in broken English was so 
dignified that she was acquitted “from all scandalous 
matters alleged against her and in a comely and modest 
behaviour departed.” There were no music-halls then to 
offer her an immediate engagement, but soon after her 
acquittal she appeared on the stage impersonating herself 
in a play called The German Princess. No more is known 
of her doings until 1671, when she was transported to Jamaica 
for theft. She escaped again, but was caught and hanged 
for her offence in January, 1673. These are the facts. 
The fancies are more numerous. Twenty pamphlets, pur- 
porting to be true stories, are known to have been published. 
Some of these are lost, but the British Museum preserves 
a good number of them, and the author of this treatise, 
Dr. Bernbaum, of Harvard University, has industriously 
studied them all. He has been more concerned to direct 
attention to the part played by the half-truth, half-fiction of 
these narratives and of similar journalistic writings in the 
development of the English novel than to interest us in the 
true or fictitious history of Mary Carleton. With so much 
material at his disposal he might have written a most in- 
teresting story, but his academic instincts have led him into 
a rather dry discourse. From the standpoint of the genea- 
logy of the novel, his work is, however, undoubtedly useful 
and shows that the journalists and biographers of the Com- 
monwealth and Restoration were to a great extent the 
inventors of the English novel. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


NEW BOO I hold a Large Stock in all Departments and can 


ey Saas and French Books promptly. 
Mee ached Books. Send me your enquiries. 
H, B. SAXTON, KING "STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 











OOKS.—Hoppé Studies from the Russian Ballet, 58. 6d., published 
2is.; Jerrold’s Life and Times of Thomas Hood, 4s. 6d. ; Rabelais’ Works, 
translated by Urquhart, 5 vols., 1901, 21s. ; Boccaecio’s Decame: _ illus. by Louis 

Chalon, 2 vols., 30s.; Yellow Book, 10 vols., £3 ; Voltaire’s Candide, 1898, limited issue, 
specially re rare, £3 38.; An American lossary, by R. H. Thecaton, 2 vols., 
1912, 7s. 6d.; Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s. ; Omar Khayyam, 
ius. te) Dulac, £ 2 2s. Thackeray's Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s. ; Thackeray's 
Works, very handsome set, 24 vols., half morocco, 1869, £15 ; George Eliot’s Novels, 
21 vols., scarce, £5 5s. ; Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rhy vistone, lst edit., 1815, 
boards, uncut, rare, £5 5s.; Norwood Young’s Napoleon at Elba and St. Helena, 3 volz., 
2is.; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., £7 10s.; Oliver Goldsmith's Works, 
Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., £4 10s.; Beardsley, The Savoy, 8 Nos., very scarce, 
£7 10s.; Fielding’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 1882, 10 vols., £6 6s.; Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Novels, ‘11 vols., cloth gilt, £2 2s.; Donnelly’s Atlantis, the Antediluvian World, 
11s. ; Meteyard’s Choice xamples, of Wedgwood Art, folio, 1879, £3 3s. ; Nineteen 
Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s. ; Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
illus., 2 vols., Dent, 1897, £2 10s. ; os Posthumous Poems, hand-made 

per Edition, only 300 “ths” done, 30s ; Vanity Fair, numerous coloured cartoons, 

vols., £10 gt ‘4 for catalogue. = you want a book and have failed to 
find it elsewhere, am the most expert book finder extant. Librarics 

0 ed BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP. John Bright Street, |Birmingham. 

WANTED. —Vilin oSociety, Bandello, 6 vols.; Villon’s Poems, and any others 
in this edition ; George Moore's first editions, any. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—Toynbee’s Walpole Letters, 18 vols., £5 10s. ; 
Frazer's Golden Bough, 12 vols., £8 2s. 6d. ; Pepy’ 8 Diary, by wos, 10 vols., 

£7 10s. ; ey = ay of Oscar Wilde, 12s. 6d.; Burton’s Arabian ights, 17 

vols., £28 ; allery, full morocco, £3; H istorian’s History, 25 vols., £8 15s. ; 

Boccaccio’s Sonmusen, +! pies. 2 vols., £2; Children’s Ency clopedia, 8 vols., £6; Gul- 

land’s Chinese Porcelain, 28.5 Britton’s Old Clocks, 30s.; Dickens’ Works, 22 vols., 

£5 10s.; Scott, 25 vols., 3 3s.; Duma Novels, Dent's Eat. 54 vols., £15. Catalogues 

free. Libraries purchased. 3, (000 books wanted. List free. WANTED, Anduban’s 

Birds of America, 7 vols., 1840, £50 offered HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, 

Birmingham. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
July 3rd. DOLOMITE a scene of Italian victories, 4 weeks, 
65 & 
September, ART CITIES OF NORTH ITALY. 4 weeks, 75 gns. 


Autumn, ITALY, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, EGYPT. 
Miss Bisuop, F.R,G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 








DEAN AND DAWSON, LIMITED. 
SPRING AND SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
INLAND AND Coast Resorts oF Great BRITAIN. 
MOTOR TOURS. 
PaRIs AND THE BATTLEFIELDS. 
Beccium, Itaty. SwiITzERLAND, SPAIN, ~——— 
Inclusive Charges. pees Obtained. 
Write for Programme to DEAN AND DAWSON: LIMI 
8 PICCADILLY, W.1., 26 ALDERSGATE STREET, EG. 





ASTBOURNE. VEGETARIAN Guest House. Best Locality. 
Quite near Sea, Beachy Head and the glorious Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocers 
(Diploma for Cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


UTTERMERE.—VICTORIA HOTEL (unlicensed). Terms from 
£3 17s. Delightful mountaineering, wildest scenery. Short guidebook sent 
gratis. Coaches from Keswick. Taxi from Cockermouth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ea BANK NOTEPAPER.—Sample ream (480 sheets, 
ps8. 5/-; three for 13/6; six for 25/6. pest free. Court Envelopes, 1,000 1 
500 6/6. Samples free for ld. stamp.— James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Beret. 














——T (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. Brake, M.1.P.S-, 14 Brooklyn Road 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 


RIENDS’ Emergency and War Victims Relief Committee, 27 
Chancery Lane, W.C.2, gratefully acknowledges the sum of One Pound (£1). 








ILL SOME KIND READER help Village Institute (self 
supporting) to get a Piano ?—Contributions gratefully received by Mrs. 
Hayne Smita, Galupton, Brixham, Devon. 





BEATIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. 2s., 3s. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post free from 
Howartus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 


)PULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. 
—Macruusian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 





Post free 2d. 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that Fe for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

mel pa a at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 

s about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
ean series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the pbvtiment Manager, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


LECTURES, ETC. 





BATIERSEA London, S.W. II. 


PRINCIPAL : 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Head of the College: Miss Mary E. Marspen. 


Recognised courses of Training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Housewifery 
including Infant Care, Advanced Cookery, Needlework, Dressmaking and Ladies 
Tailoring. Training for School Matrons and Housekeepers. 


POLYTECHNIC, 


R. H. PICKARD, F.R.S. 


DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Head of the Department: Miss Hitpa Bipecevux. 


Recognised Courses of Training for Health Visitors, Infant and Child Welfare Workers, 
Sanitary Inspectors, Teachers of Hygiene, and Meat and Food Inspectors. Preparatory 
Courses for Nurses. Courses commence in September, January and April. Hostels 
for Students. For particulars of Curricula, Fees, Scholarships, Maintenance Grants 
and Hostels, apply to the Secretary. 





CIVIC EDUCATION LEAGUE. 
UMMER SCHOOL OF CIVICS (Fifth Meeting), 
HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 
Saturday, 31st July, to Saturday, 14th August, 1920. 
Courses on Sociology, Anthropology, Analytical and Social 
Psychology, Sex Education, the Teaching of Civics, and present 
day Industrial and Social Problems. Special Courses on the Use 
of Leisure and on Maternity and Child Welfare work. 
Particulars from the Secretary, Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, S.W. !. 





yar SCHOOL OF EUGENICS AND CIVICS, Herne Bay, 
College, Kent, July 3lst to August 14th. Lectures and Discussions on Heredity, 
Biology, Eugenics, Psychology, the application of these sciences in the lives of 
Modern Citizens. Speakers’ Course organised by National Council for Combating 
Venereal Disease. A library of the newest books available, and exhibition of charts 
and oiagrams. Inaugural address, ‘ Evolution in Human Progress," by Prof. Arthur 
Dendy, F.R.S 
Apply to Secretary, Eugenics Education Society, 11 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 


OMINATION or BROTHERHOOD. Iaunch Hour Addresses 
on this subject will be given by Rev. Walter Walsh, D.D., at 


Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, E.C., 1.20 to 1.50 p.m. on Mondays. 
June 21, “ An International Embodiment.” 








FREE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT towards World Religion and 
World Brotherhood, Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W. Sunday, 11 a.m. 
Dr. WaLTER Wa tsn, * Nature, Man, and God." 


W OMEN’S FREEDOM LEAGUE. Mrs. Despard’s Birthday 

Party on July 2nd, at7 p.m., at Caxton Hall, Westminster. Violin Solos, 

Miss Jessie Snow. Songs, Recitations, Short Speeches. Refreshments, 
Flowers. Tickets 1s. each, from 144 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 

Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the 
Principal, Miss Lawrence. 











GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
11 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C.1}. 

RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers 

(b) for farm ard rural workers. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year of training. 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to the Secretary. 
Public Lecture: Tuesday, June 22nd, 5.15 p.m., “The Impulse to Civic Service," 
by Miss Helen Madeley. 





~AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicixne, and Encineerino for Men 
and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption, Breathing becomes copious and easy. 
the voice full. and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.--Mr. Artruur Lovett, 4 Park 
Street, London, W.1. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Tat New STATESMAN: 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 80s.; six 
months, 158.; three months, 7s. 6d. 

All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


INDEX AND BOUND VOLUMES. 
Index for Vol. XIV. is now ready and may be 
obtained on application. 

Binding Cases and Bound Volumes of Vol. XIV. will 
be ready shortly, price 7s. and 82s, respectively. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 
The Ee agua Theory of the State. By Brernarp BosaNnQuet. 
acmillan. 15s. net. 


This is the third edition of a well-known book. It was and is one of 
the best modern expositions of the Hegelian doctrine that the State 
possesses a “ general will,”’ and is an end in itself. The second edition 
was published some ten years ago, and, when we saw that after the 

xreat War Mr. Bosanquet was to publish a third, we looked forward 
with some interest, and even a little hope, to seeing what effect these 
tremendous events might have had upon political theory. We were 
disappointed. The ‘* overwhelming impression which the events of the 
last five years have left upon ” Mr. Bosanquet’s mind, he tells us, is that 
** all the old things were true.”” So much is this the case that his third 
edition differs from his second only by the addition of a few footnotes 
and a few pages added to the introduction. The old Greek philosopher 
was wrong who said that “ everything is in flux and nothing remains 
unchanged ”’ ; he should have said : ** Everything is in flux and nothing 
remains unchanged except the theories of philosophers.” 


Woman’s Wild Oats. By ©. Gasquorine Harriey. T. 
Laurie. 6s. net. 

Mrs. Gallichan, in seven chapters and a brief conclusion on the 
refixing of moral standards, confesses that her own position is difficult. 
While inclining towards those who hold the conservative view in relation 
to sexual ethics, she regards many of our laws and conventions as 
productive of evil and is therefore eager for far-reaching reforms. In 
her plea for justice to the illegitimate child, she may count upon the 
approaching support of the majority opinion. But when it comes to 
** open covenants openly arrived at ” (as we were wont to say last year) 
as to responsible unions outside of marriage, she has, of course, a long 
hard row still to hoe. Mrs. Gallichan, in common with most of us, 
is perturbed over the terrific upheaval of the sex relation wrought by 
war, and she is quite fierce in her attitude towards the foolish persons 
who have been and are driven to public action by a combination of 
puritanism and self-obsession. Her own downrightness of temper is 
wholesome, especially when she is dealing with matters of practical 
policy upon which there must be sharp differences of opinion among 
reformers. She over-simplifies the question of the American army 
treatment of venereal disease. There is a great deal more to be said 
on the method and its results than she implies. Her printer (p. 142) 
has mangled fantastically the name of Raymond B. Fosdick, the 
director of the Camp Community Service, who was mainly responsible 
for this protective service in the United States Army. 


Werner 


THE CITY 
Ts market in Home Rails has shown pronounced 


weakness for months past, and did not share in the 

recovery that took place recently in most gilt- 
edged stocks. Prices of Home Rails, generally, stand at the 
lowest level they have touched for fifty years or so, and the 
only hope the market has left is that Sir Eric Geddes, when 
he announces the Government’s policy next week with regard 
to the railways, will reassure shareholders. Inspired com- 
munications in the Press indicate that the Government is 
going to hand the railways back to the companies, to be 
operated privately under State direction, the latter meaning 
that the Government is to secure for the companies such a 
rise in rates as will enable them to earn sufficient to pay 
dividends ; but as this will mean an additional serious 
burden upon trade it is doubtful how far the present 
Government can go in this direction without indies 
important sections of its supporters. It is also understood 
that the big companies are to be allowed to swallow up some 
of the smaller ones. Sir Henry W. Thornton, the General 
Manager of the Great Eastern Railway, in an interview in 
last Monday’s Financier, while agreeing that in the past the 
public had benefited from competitive methods on the 
railways, said (the italics are mine) : 

Even then, competition ran to waste, and the public often received 
more than it required. There was thus unnecessary expenditure, 
which at that time did not matter to the public. Nowadays, however, 
the Government is footing the bill, and may continue to lend some 
form ot financial support for some time. Therefore, in the interest 
of the public purse, the railways should avoid wasteful and unneces- 
sary competition. 

The contention that unnecessary expenditure does not matter 
when it is made by companies (which manage to pay divi- 
dends in spite of it), but must be eliminated when it is the 
State that is running the concern, is a strong argument in 
favour of Nationalisation. 

* * * 


It is extraordinary what extravagant statements are being 
made of late by representatives of big businesses. 


What, 





It is the peroration 
of a speech by Mr. Herbert H. Houston, a prominent 
American business man, as guest at a dinner given in his 
honour a few days ago in London by the Thirty Club: 


for instance, does the following mean ? 


This was a time of radical change. When and where and how was 
this old world going to be stabilised ? When and where was it going 
to reach a stable equilibrium ? He submitted that the place where 
the world would be stabilised and fixed would be the place where 
all the great public enterprises of the world would be owned by the 
public on a private ownership basis—all the railways and steamship 
lines owned by the people on the same basis that they might own a 
plot of land. They had to democratise investments. Then they 
would find an amazing power to save civilisation and they would 
raze one of the great bulwarks of Bolshevism. 


How exactly are the great public enterprises going to be 
owned by the public by any process other than Nationalisa- 
tion? Apparently everything nowadays, in the eyes of 
some of the big business people, is either going to bring 
about, or prevent, Bolshevism—sometimes, apparently, both. 
“One of the largest shipowners,” who does not wish his 
name disclosed, said in the Financial Times a few days ago 
of the war profits levy : 

It would bring about financial and commercial disaster and extend 
unemployment, which in the present temper of the working classes 
might well result in Bolshevist troubles. Nothing that this foolish 
Government has done would be so disastrous as this levy on war- 
time wealth If once a levy on capital, impartial though it be, is 
made, the precedent will assuredly be tollowed in the future. _When- 
ever the Government ot the day are in difficulties they will resort 
to further levies on capital as the easier way of raising money. It 
will drive wealthy men and the men who produce wealth out of the 
country. The policy of our present rulers is creating a nation of 
idlers, parasites and paupers, for all their subsidies on bread and 
coal and railways, their unemployment doles and unemployment 
insurance are nothing better than disguised forms of outdoor relief. 


Here we have the extraordinary argument that a levy on war 
fortunes will actually bring about Bolshevism. 
* a % 


And, finally, Sir Edward Mackay Edgar, Bart., of the firm 
of Sperling and Co., speaking at the statutory meeting of 
Crosses and Winkworth Consolidated Mills, gave vent to the 
folowing reflections upon the Excess Profits duty, in which 
he makes the extraordinary inference that £300,000,000 paid 
as Excess Profits duty would, if that duty were abolished, 
be paid out in dividends and reinvested in productive 
undertakings. 

Labour is dependent on employment, and employment is fur- 
nished by the people who are able to put up the money to pay wages. 
The Excess Profits duty ot 60 pe. at one fell swoop snatches away 
£300,000,000 a year that would otherwise be invested in production. 
Instead of being paid out in dividends and reinvested in some pro- 
ducing concern, this gigantic sum of money will be withdrawn from 
its proper use in order to meet the bills on armaments, or shipping 
control, or the Civil Service. What can this mean but so much the 
less production, and, in consequence, so much the less employment ? 
Secondly, Labour must depend to a very large extent on the estab- 
lishment of new enterprise. But this duty makes it impossible for 
any new business to be set up in competition with old-established 
firms, 

Will no trade union organise a course of lectures entitled 
“Economics for Employers ” ? 
* * * 

There are not many companies whose profits run into 
seven figures, but the report of the Burma Oil Company 
shows that profits for the past financial year amounted to 
£4,654,798 as compared with £3,305,077 for the previous 
year. The dividend is raised from 30 per cent. free of tax, 
to 50 per cent. free of tax, and in addition, another free scrip 
bonus in the proportion of four new shares for every five, 
ranking for dividend as from January, 1920, is distributed. 
The ordinary capital is now £2,857,500, and the issue of new 
shares will increase the capital to £5,143,500. The com- 
pany’s dividend record (all free of income tax) is as follows : 
1913-15, 15 and bonus 12} per cent.; 1916, 15 and bonus 
15; 1917, 15 and cash bonus 17}, and a share bonus of one 
new share for every two shares held; 1918, 30; 1919, 50 
and a bonus of 4 shares for every five shares held. The 
fortunate purchaser of, say, 1,000 shares in 1912 at £3 10s. 
each would have received 170 per cent., free of income tax, 
and 1,700 new shares, making his holding up to date 
2,700 shares worth £16 15s. each—in other words, his £3,500 
would have received these high dividends and would, in 
addition, be worth to-day over £45,000! I am almost 
ashamed to add that the shares were “ tipped” in these 
notes. San. DavIESs. 








